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COAL HAULER, and Ford 
booster Clyde F. Hoffman says, 
“My Ford Truck is never tied 
up for repairs.”’ 


A COAL HAULING Ford Model F-6 like this is rated for 16,000 
lbs. G.V.W. For tractor service its G.C.W. is 28,000 lbs. Many 
other models available, from half-ton Pickup to 155-h.p. Bic 
Joss. There’s a Ford Truck model, tailor-made for your job. 


Availability of equipn Ace ries d trim as 
illustrated, is depende ter DE conditions 














IN THIS “OPEN AIR" MINE, 40 ft. 


“Mining coal from the top down, cuts costs! - rock and dirt were removed 
So does my Ford Truck! With 74 ton loads, [run it for eo oe 


Only 5’5* a mile” 


says Clyde F. Hoffman, Summerville, Fa. 


“I feel my Ford is the best truck on the road for ‘strip’ 
hauling, which is as tough a job as can be found for 
trucks,”’ says Clyde F. Hoffman. ‘“‘My F-6 is more eco- 
nomical than any other truck I ever owned. In the 
Economy Run, I went 9,626 miles carrying an average 
load of 15,614 Ibs. My gas, oil and service cost me only 
$514.09, or about 514¢ a mile.”’ 


Now! Up to 14% more Gas Savings 


and more Speed Hauling power, too! 


For ’52 three new Low-FRICTION engines mean even more 
gas savings. New direct-breathing OVERHEAD-VALVES 
give more efficient fuel-feeding. New H1GH-CoMPpRESSION 
offers extra power on regular gas. Choose from 5 great 
engines in all: new 101-h.p. Cost CLIPPER Srx; proved 
106-h.p. TrRucK V-8; proved 112-h.p. Bic Srx; new CarGo 
KinG V-8’s—145-h.p. and 155-h.p. 


/AL RESULTS SEE how little it costs to run a truck in your 
FINAL RE ome kind of work! See this 144-page summary of 


FORD TRUCK results from the 50-million-mile Ford Truck 
ECONOMY RUN Economy Run... at your Ford Dealer’s now! 
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ed Ford Trucking Costs Less 


and FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data on 8,069,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL IN STEEL FORGINGS 
Giant Discs to Aid Study of Supersonic Flight 


The steel disc on the trailer truck, like 
a coin from Brobdingnag, is some- 
thing special in steel forgings. It meas- 
ures 18 feet across and weighs 48 tons. 
It is one of eleven discs we are making 
here at Bethlehem Steel for something 
equally special—a wind tunnel to 
help aviation engineers study super- 
sonic flight. 

This forging is so big it couldn’t be 
shipped by rail. So it is being moved 
on the highway, with a police escort 
moving on ahead of it to clear a path. 
It is on its way from our plant at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., where our forging people 
turned it out, to Philadelphia, where 
it will be shipped by boat to Newport 
News, Va., for further machining. 
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From there it will go by water to the 
Pacific Coast. Final destination is the 
Ames Aeronautical Laboratory, in 
California, where the wind tunnel is 
being built for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

The eleven Bethlehem forged discs 
will be the principal moving parts in 
the larger of two compressors that the 
designers say will create enough pres- 
sure to drive a blast of air through the 
wind tunnel’s 8-foot-diameter throat 
at speeds of 2000 miles an hour and 
better. Models can be tested at speeds 


BETHLEHEM 


several times the speed of sound. 

Power to whip up this torrent of air 
comes from four electric motors total- 
ing 180,000 horsepower, which the 
designers point out is the most horse- 
power that has ever been harnessed 
to a single shaft. 

NACA engineers are counting on 
this supersonic wind tunnel to help 
them learn more about flight at speeds 
faster than the speed of sound. They 
expect that it will have a powerful in- 
fluence on future designs of supersonic 
fighter planes and guided missiles. 
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DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS 
SEND DOLLARS 
UP IN SMOKE... 
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LESS OIL 
BETWEEN 
CHANGES 


You won’t waste 
money on added quarts 

when you use Pennzoil! This 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Oil solves the 
problem of excessive oil con- 
sumption. Its special tough film, 
product of Pennzoil’s exclusive 
refining process, gives even the 
lightest winter grades an extra 
margin of safety. Pennzoil keeps 
your engine clean and smooth- 


running .. . fights winter corrosion, 


varnish and carbon. Try it and 
you'll be glad you switched... 
at this sign... 





GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


Member Penn, Grade Crude Oi! Assn. Permit No. 2 
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PENNZOIL” MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 


TALKING IT OVER 





‘Your vote does count 


This week is an important one 
for America—one of the most impor- 
tant in our history. It will determine 
whether or not the people are content 
to continue suffering under the back- 
breaking taxation, corruption in pub- 
lic office, criminally wasteful Govern- 
ment spending, and the blundering in 
our foreign policy that has resulted in 
more than 120,000 American casual- 
ties in Korea. 

Unfortunately—and this is diff- 
cult to understand—too many people 
grumble at the way our nation is be- 
ing conducted but fail to do anything 
about it when the opportunity comes. 
And that opportunity is right now, as 
the people go to the polls. The great 
virtue of democracy is that it is gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people 
and by the people. But it cannot be 
government by the people unless the 
people make it so by their votes. And 
too many voters have failed in the 
past to use that sacred right and priv- 
ilege—a right which millions of peo- 
ple throughout the world would love 
to have. 


* + 


No one who fails to vote has any 
moral right to find fault with condi- 
tions. No one who fails to vote has 
any right to expect or hope for im- 
provement in the conduct of our Gov- 
ernment. Anyone who is too apathetic 
or lazy or uninterested to cast his 
vote should be willing to put up with 
whatever he gets in the way of corrupt 
and wasteful government. For he is 
the one responsible. 

And, unfortunately, there are far 
too many citizens—otherwise _intelli- 
gent people—who fail to try to correct 
conditions by their votes. These facts 
are startling—and discouraging. In a 
large Eastern city a study revealed 
that in a recent election almost one 
third of the lawyers failed to vote; 
so did 28% of the bankers, 32% of 
the dentists, and 23% of the teachers. 
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Lawyers, bankers, doctors, den- 
tists, teachers—all professional peo- 
ple and intelligent people. Most of 
them undoubtedly have complained 
about the corruption in public office, 
about high taxes, about wasteful 
spending, about the deadly danger 
that accompanies incompetent Govern- 
ment leadership in these perilous 
times. Yet they failed to use the most 
powerful weapon they have for cor- 








_ by Graham Patterson 





international 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. A few Cali- 
fornia votes turned the tide in 1916. 


recting those conditions. Doctors are 
busy people, of course, but with the 
polis open from early morning until 
night, it should be possible for any 
doctor to find the few minutes neces- 
sary. The same applies to bankers, 
teachers, dentists, lawyers—in fact. 
any man or woman sincerely inter- 
ested in good government. 


+ + 


How does our voting record 
compare with that of other countries? 
Listen to this: Last year in France 
76% of the eligible people voted, in 
England 83%, and in Australia 96%. 
Canada’s record is 75%, Norway 82%. 
Sweden 80%, Italy 92%. Yet in our 
last Presidential election, only 51% 
of the eligible voters took the trouble 
to cast their ballots! 

Too many people alibi themselves 
with the thought that “my one vote 
won't count.” But every vote counts. 
Back in 1884 an average of less than 
one vote in each New York precinct 
would have elected James G. Blaine 
instead of Grover Cleveland to the 
Presidency. In 1916 Woodrow Wilson 
defeated Charles Evans Hughes by 
less than one vote per precinct in 
California. As recently as 1948 less 
than one vote per precinct in Ohio 
and slightly more than one vote per 
precinct in California would have 
changed the results. 

Your vote does count. But you can 
make it count only by going to the 
polls this week and voting. 
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A radio-phonograph with a future! 
Plays all records, all speeds, 
To CoM Mele Me) Maculiue Mullin 
with famous Philco True-Harmonic 
Reproducer ... finest reproduction 
of recorded music ever achieved. 
Powerful radio with exciting 


Special Service Band. 


’ e : 
Add Television when youre ready 
The drop-leaf top of this exquisite Hepplewhite cabinet 
ey ela MY) oMcoMelaneliuliuletelot(-MeMiUiMip4-Mlelel(MulelelMio i eam om 
giving you a complete radio, phonograph and television combination. 


Enjoy the finest in recorded music now... add television now or later! 


See the Philco 1750 at your dealer's now. 
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Wow J PUT 
OW TIRE CHAINS 
BY MYSELFL, 


This handy chain ap- 
plier comes with every 
box of Campbell Lug- 
Reinforced Tire Chains. 
Now, even the women of the family can 
put on chains and be all set for safe 
driving on snow-covered or icy roads, 


On every count, Campbell Lug-Rein- 
forced Tire Chains are your best buy. 
The lugs dig into ice and snow to give 
the traction that eliminates skids and 
side-slips . . . means sure, safe stops. 
There's extra metal in the lugs to give 
extra miles of service. And the sturdy 
box makes it easy and convenient to 
keep your chains right in the car where 
they're available for quick use when 
needed. 


Be ready for the next snow with a pair 
of Campbell Lug-Reinforced Tire Chains. 
Sold by leading car dealers, garages, 
and service stations everywhere. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 
MAIN OFFICE: YORK, PA. 
Factories: 

York, Pa., and West Burlington, lowa 





for every need: INDUSTRIAL... 


MARINE - FARM... AUTOMOTIVE 








BETWEEN OURSELVES 





History Lesson: “Freedoms We 
Have Lost” [Sept. 24] points up the fact 
that the American people in the last two 
decades have surrendered their economic 
rights for which they fought the War of 
the Revolution. The colonists did not pri- 
marily battle for liberty of speech, press, 
religion. They already possessed these 
things. Instead they revolted against 
minor taxes and restraints on business, 
demanding free enterprise. free from 
Government restrictions. They won these 
rights, but have lost them to a far greater 
extent under their Government today. 

H. Bonp Buss 
Miami 


e eA splendid article. Our indi- 
vidual initiative and self-respect seem to 
have been taken from us also, else we 
would fight back more than we do. 

Mrs. M. Conan 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Florida Citrus Stocks: You say 
“Citrus juice will be plentiful for the 
year ahead. There is a large carry-over 
and processors are offering low prices 
for fruit that barely pay production 
costs. Many owners of orange groves will 
be greatly disappointed in their returns” 
[Looking Ahead, Oct. 8}. 

Actually, the inventory stocks of 
citrus juices, including frozen concen- 
trated juices, are in about the best posi- 
tion they have been for many years. A 
number of manufacturers of frozen con- 
centrate are not going to have sufficient 
supplies to.last them until the new pack 
begins, and the over-all inventory posi- 
tion is extremely favorable insofar as 
citrus growers are concerned. This is also 
true of the single strength orange juice, 
grapefruit juice and blended orange- 
grapefruit juice. 

Your comments relate to processed 
citrus products, and since Florida pro- 
duces approximately 90% of all the 
orange, grapefruit and tangerine prod- 
ucts, any comments concerning process- 
ing relate primarily to the Florida citrus 
industry. 

Rosert C. Evans 
General Manager 
Florida Citrus Commission 


Lakeland, Fla. 


The PATHFINDER item was based on 
direct reports from grove owners disap- 
pointed in their returns. The industry 
has been able to reduce its carry-over 
since the item was written and is now in 
a more favorable position —Ed. 


“Professional” Amateurs? The 
only way college football can creditably 
be maintained [‘“Should Colleges Aban- 
don Football,” Oct. 8] is by eliminating 
the tense competition of professionalism 
which today’s costly scholarships pro- 
duce. 

Only a regrettably small number of 
colleges, to which St. Bonaventure is now 
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added, can claim the distinction of main- 
taining simon-pure athletics and thus 
keeping first things first. 

WituiaM E. Cox Jr. 
Southern Pines, N.C. 


Jackpot: You speak of ice-vending 
machines which are increasing in num- 
bers along highways [ Along Main Street, 
Oct. 8]. ... 

On a trip this summer I put 30¢ in 
one of these machines in Colorado 
Springs. Nothing came out. I had the 
same experience again further along my 
route home. .. . 

G. H. DaLryMpPLE 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


On the other hand, PATHFINDER 
heard the sad story of a customer in Falls 
Church, Va. He put a coin in the slot and 
the machine started disgorging 15-pound 
chunks of ice, one after another, didn’t 
stop until it had poured out 20 of them. 
—Ed. 


Borrowing Money: My compli- 
ments on “How to Save Money When 
You Borrow It” [Sept. 24]. The decep- 
tive ads of some small-loan companies 
make me sick. .. . 

A. Doser 
Stanwood, Wash. 


eels it fair to class small loan 
companies with “loan sharks”? 
LawrENcE Hupry 
Mutual Security, Inc. 


Portland, Ind. 


PATHFINDER did not classify small 
loan companies with loan sharks. Both 
were mentioned, but the term “loan 
sharks” refers only to those who loan 
money in violation of state laws estab- 
lishing maximum interest charges.—Ed. 


ee How would you classify the 
Production Credit Association? There 
are approximately 500 associations which 
loan money to farmers only and we feel 
they have done a very creditable job. 
Interest is paid only on amounts that are 
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outstanding and the farmer uses the 
money as he needs it. The loan is set up 
for a year’s operations, but is flexible 
enough so changes can be made during 
the year if necessary. It is surprising the 
amount of interest that can be saved by 
this method rather than by borrowing a 
lump sum. ... For example, one mem- 
ber last year used $4,435 and paid 
$168.05 interest. If he had borrowed the 
$4,435 in September 1951 at 6%, in 
September 1952 he would pay $266.10 
interest. He saved $98.05 by using the 
Production Credit system. .. . 

F. G. WILEY 
Wapakoneta Production Credit 
Association, Lima, Ohio 


e e Credit unions . . . render out- 
standing service. .. . They are groups 
of people who pool their savings to pro- 
vide each other a handy source of low- 
cost loans. Each serves only the group 
specified in its charter—for example, the 
residents of a rural community, the em- 
ployes of an office or factory. This close 
association helps members evaluate each 
other’s character and sympathize with 
each other’s problems. As a result, credit 
union people thus have been able to pro- 
vide for their own thrift and loan re- 
quirements outstandingly well and at 
lowest cost... . 

Tuomas W. Doric 

Managing Director 
Credit Union National Association, Inc. 
Madison, Wis. 


e @ As a pawnbroker, I realize that 
through the past several generations the 
pawnshop has been highly feared. .. . 
However, I feel that this situation has 
been greatly improved, especially with 
today’s state-controlled, licensed pawn- 
brokers. In Ohio, on a $100 loan, we can 
charge only $36 a year. 


KENNETH SOLOMON 
Columbus, Ohio 
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OUT for Winter 





AMERICAS FAVORITE 


SPARK PLUGS 





For Easier Cold Weather Starting 


BEARS. BROOE 
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‘éet more than 
you bargained for- 


Funny thing, but some folks are cozier with 









their money than others. Maybe that’s 
because so many of them invest in the warmth 
and comfort of Hanes WINTERSETS. 

Live elastic waistband with hygienic 
double-panel seat. Longs, $1.75; 

mid-lengths, $1.35; T-shirt with 

sagless collar, $1.35. All shrink-resistant. 


UNDERWEAR 


; SHORTS « T-SHIRTS - BRIEFS 
And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! See Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca ATHLETIC SHIRTS - UNION SUITS 


on NBC-TV every Saturday night. P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 














INSIDE NOTES 





You don't have to go to Paris or 
New York to visit art galleries. Spring- 
ville, Uteh, has managed to get together 
a sizable collection of paintings. How 
this small town became the “Art Center 
of the Rockies” is told on page 32. 


* * * 


Selling the Washington Monument 
at public auction wouldn’t make any 
particular sense—and so far as we know. 
nobody has suggested it. But it has been 
seriously proposed that the Government's 
productive properties be traded to us 
who hold the Government debt (page 26). 


* * * 


It is argued that there is no middle 
ground with cats. Either you hate them 
(and go by the fancy title of “ailuro- 
phobe”) or love them (an ailurophile). 
On the assumption that the ‘philes are 
still in a quivering rage over the cat 
which kids dumped into wet plaster (/n 
Focus, Oct. 22), we’re glad to show the 


Wide Worid 


happy ending. At last reports it was 
frisky, healthy and—like all cats—a 
little contemptuous of mere humans. 


* * * 


While we're kicking $2 words 
around, we might mention “fabulous,” a 
much-overworked term. It means ficti- 
tious, fabled or exaggerated. Okay, now 
call a man fabulous: He’s fighting com- 
munism with spinach. After you’ve read 
his story (page 56) you may want to 
contribute spinach (or other) seeds. His 
address is 2149 West Thoreau Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


* * * 


e There’s important news about a 
year-long Christmas gift on page 54. Yes, 
right in. the comfort of your own home 
you can have Christmas gifts of Patu- 
FINDER sent to your relatives and friends 
at these new reduced gift rates—the first 
gift is only $1.50 and each additional 
gift or your own renewal is only 75¢. Fill 
in the handy form and mail it THIS WEEK! 
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THE NEW PHAETON is a Chrysler-built custom automobile. Powering it is the Chrysler FirePower Engine. It has a wheelbase of 


1471,” and is distinguished by full-time Power Steering, Oriflow Shock Absorbers, Fluid-Torque Drive and other Chrysler engineer- 
ing exclusives. Tonneau top is concealed. 


From the dramatic cars on this page — each an example of 
creative styling and engineering — come advances that appear 
in every Chrysler Corporation car. 


Chrysler designers and engineers developed the K-310, 
the C-200 and the new Chrysler Phaeton to express certain 


ideas of construction and styling —to put to the test of steel 
and fabric their newest, most promising automotive develop- 


ments. A superior motor car evolves; it does not suddenly 
come into being: these graceful, pleasing designs, and the 


lessons learned perfecting them, are reflected in the creation 
” of your Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler. 


These, therefore, are “idea cars” — expressions in line 
and in form of the imagination always at work at Chrysler 
Corporation. Exciting outside and inside, they reflect con- 
tinuing Chrysler principles — that beauty, in an automobile, 
follows function, and that car designs can best be created 
by designers and engineers, working together. 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Metal Powder Products «¢ Mopar Parts & Accessories « Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration «¢ Cycleweld Cement Products 


THE K-310, designed and engineered by Chrysler and hand- THE C-200, designed by Chrysler and handcrafted, like the K-310, 
crafted by Ghia of Turin, Italy. Only 59” high, with a wheelbase by Ghia of Turin, Italy. It is powered by the Chrysler FirePower 
of 12514”, it is designed to use the Chrysler FirePower V8 Engine Engine and its brakes are the new. exclusive Chrysler self-energiz- 
and full-time Power Steering. This “idea car” represents an ing disc type. The handsome chrome-plated 17” wire wheels com- 
entirely new American theme in motor car functional styling. bine lively sports car styling with practical brake-cooling design. 











FORMER WAR MOBILIZER CHARLES E. WILSON may write a book "telling all" about his 


experiences in the Truman Administration if Adlai Stevenson is elect- 
ed President. 


forced his resignation. If another Democratic Administration takes 
office, he believes, he should publish his experiences right away 
as a contribution to history. If Eisenhower is elected, he will 
probably soft-—pedal his resentment and let bygones be bygones until 
time has removed the principal actors from the scene and nobody can 
be seriously hurt by his reminiscences. 


ANOTHER EX-—GOVERNMENT LEADER, DR. EDWIN G. NOURSE, is writing a book. His 
manuscript, entitled "Economic Science and Practical Politics," will 
relate his experiences as chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, from which he was forced to resign when Truman 


inflation policies became too much for him to stomach. 





guide to future economic management. He favors continuing the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, which will expire on March 31 unless Con- 
gress continues it with a new law. 


"resign" from the GOP. He has always been a problem for them, and 
now there is no longer any reason why they should give him committee 
assignments or any of the Senatorial privileges which normally go 
with two terms in the upper house. 


Signments if they retain control of the Senate. However, politicians 
are always wary of the maverick, and there is reason to believe that 
the Democrats will shrug and wash their hands of him too. The Oregon 
Senator is apt to be the loneliest lone wolf on Capitol Hill. 


tor in his victory. The trip would probably come soon after election 
before Ike began work on organizing a new Administration. 





el eS 


could menace carefully placed U.S. defense bases on Newfoundland 
proper if an enemy were able to take them. Both are remote and un- 
defended, and U.S. officers who have visited them agree that in 
enemy hands they could be a real threat to the American position. 


SOUTH CHINA'S ENTIRE STOCKPILE OF WOLFRAM (tungsten ore), used in the manu- 


facture of heavy armaments, special steel and light bulbs is being 
shipped to Soviet Russia in exchange for MIG-15 jet planes, guns, 
tanks and other weapons for the Communist regime in Peking. Present 
stockpile is 10,000 tons, with monthly production at 600 tons. This 
is part of the price the Chinese Reds are paying for continued Soviet 
help in Korea. 


disrupting the rubber trade and carrying on guerrilla war. Under- 
round leader and No. 1 Commissar Chin P'ing, 31, is valued at 

$250. 000 Malayan dollars (approximately $80,000 U.S.) alive, about 

half that dead. Local "Politburo" members are valued at about $65,- 

000. In the first six months of this year the British paid $800,- 

000 for information leading to the capture or death of Red leaders. 
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Which is the greater sport 
— lightning-fast hockey 
with its rough and tumble 
contact or the high-scoring 
excitement of basketball ? 
It’s a matter of opinion. . 
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ut il a that Havoline is the best 


motor oil your money can buy! 


Custom-Made Havoline exceeds Heavy Duty requirements. This fact 
makes Havoline best for your car — whether you’re breaking in 
a new model or counting on “old reliable.” 






Many new car engines have closer 
clearances. Here Heavy Duty motor oil a i 
is essential, and Havoline more than MADE 
answers this need. This Heavy Duty cust? : 
motor oil — in amy car engine — assures : 
more power and better gasoline mileage. 
It means fewer repairs, longer service 
life! Change to Custom-Made Havoline 
— today! See your Texaco Dealer, the 
best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 





HAVO LINE 


MOTOR Ol 


at E WT. 


TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television — the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE. See newspaper for time and station. . 
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November notes 


On Tuesday, America will elect: 

e @ A President and Vice-President. 

e @ Thirty-five U.S. Senators. 

ee Four hundred and _ thirty-five 
Representatives. 

e e Thirty state governors. 

e e Hundreds of members of state 
legislatures, county and city officials. 

Open House will be held in every 
school to celebrate the 32nd annual Amer- 
ican Education Week, Nov. 9-15. Ten mil- 
lion parents will trek back to observe 
classes and study teaching methods. 

Coldest winter in five years was 
the chilly prediction of the “woolly bear” 
caterpillars surveyed on Bear Mountain, 
near Peekskill, N. Y. Woolly bears have 
been right four years in a row, backing 
up an old superstition that the width of 
their brown bands forecasts a mild or 
mean winter. 


Home stretch 


Mind-changers. As usual in Presi- 
dential campaigns, many people were 
switching sides as Election Day ap- 
proached. Some were genuinely per- 
suaded; more were never really convinced 
in favor of their- first choice anyway. 
Among the fortnight’s most notable 
switchers: Republican Senator Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, who bolted Eisenhower 
and the GOP, came out for Stevenson; 
John W. Davis, who ran for President on 
the Democratic ticket in 1924, came out 
for Ike; Franklin Roosevelt’s son John, 
also for Ike; novelist Edna Ferber, pro- 
ducer George Abbott, songwriter Oscar 
Hammerstein, for Stevenson. 


Citizens. Two Americans made pub- 
lic their concepts of good citizenship. 
Janet Gentle of Birmingham, Ala., para- 
lyzed by polio since 1946, risked her life 
on her 21st birthday by leaving her iron 
lung long enough to register so she could 
vote. “We felt the consequences if she 
didn’t get to register would be far worse 
than anything that could happen on the 
trip,” her mother said. “She has been 
planning since*the last election that this 
time she would vote.” General of the 
Army George C. Marshall, arriving home 
from a trip to Europe, made his position 
equally clear: “My father was a Demo- 
crat; my mother was a Republican; I’m 
an Episcopalian. I never voted and I’m 
not voting this time.” 


Voters’ Manifesto. A group of citi- 
zens in Thomasville, Iowa, let off steam 


PATHFINDER 


NEWSFRONT 


with a full-page ad in the Emmetsburg 
Democrat: “To the office holders and 
the office seekers: If any of you in any 
office vote for anything that will in any 
manner raise taxes on us or our business, 
hidden or open, direct or indirect, we 
intend to use all the money, work and 
influence within our power to beat you at 
the polls if you ever run again. We don’t 
care who is suffering from what or where. 
You might well change a lot of unessen- 
tial expenditures into some _ essential 
channels, but don’t expect us to accept 
any additional bills from you without 
trying to defeat you. Government is 
getting ten times as much money as it 
received a few years ago. Government is 
no better, if as good, as it was at the 
lower figure. If you’re not smart enough 
to govern this country on its present or 
a reduced income, you aren’t smart 


enough to earn our confidence or vote, 
even though your bills may be labeled 
emergency, essential, progressive or with 
any other trick adjective. . 
“Communism is this country’s great- 
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est menace. We believe that the most 
direct route into it is for you and your 
political partners to continue to make 
our dollars more worthless. If you'll quit 
wrecking the economy of this greatest 
country on earth, we believe we can 
handle the Russians. We don’t want to 
have to lick you both at the same time. 
We hope you'll come first. This we be- 
lieve, this we will do. And you may 
quote us.” 


These United States 


Tumble. The Labor Department 
reported the first drop in the cost of 
living since February—two tenths of 1%. 


Last Call for Mail. The Post 
Office Department urges senders of over- 
seas Christmas packages to get them in 
the mail in a hurry. Deadline for delivery 
to Armed Forces by Christmas is Nov. 15. 
According to the Army, men in Korea 
want photos from home, food (canned), 


Wide World 
KIDS ’N’ PUPS. Proud owners show their pets in Fredericksburg, Va., 
as more than 10,000 dog-lovers attend the Dog Mart. The annual 
affair started in 1698 when the Indians traded gold and furs for set- 
tlers’ hunting dogs. Ended by the Revolution, it was revived in 1927, 
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candy, paper-backed books, toilet articles, 
flashlights, envelopes, small cameras and 
film, and pocket handwarmers for stand- 
ing sentry duty on Korea’s snow-covered 


hills. 


Forty-cent Crisis. Harry Truman 
stopped over at the White House for a 
Sunday between whistle-stops, took time 
enough to pay a little attention to a press- 
ing national problem: the coal strike. 
After a conference with United Mine 
Workers President .John L. Lewis and 
stabilization officials—excluding officials 
of the Wage Stabilization Board who 
started the strike by ruling the miners 
can’t have 40¢ of the $1.90 daily increase 
Lewis won from the operators—Truman 
hopped on his train again. Next day 
Lewis, who is working actively- for a 
Democratic victory, ordered his miners 
to go back to work. Observers thought 
the WSB would soon be ordered to grant 
the pay increase. 


Grandstand Seats. Gaunt steel 
framework is going up on the east front 
of the Capitol in Washington. When 
finished it will provide stands for photog- 
raphers, radio and television crews, re- 
porters and the 15,807 guests who will 
attend the inauguration of the 34th Presi- 
dent of the United States on Jan. 20, 
1953. Congress has appropriated $201.,- 
000 for the inauguration this year, as 
compared with $145,000 for Harry Tru- 
man four years ago. Bulk of the cost is 
labor—most of the steel was given the 
Government in 1921 by the District tele- 
phone company for the inauguration of 


Warren G. Harding. 


Glorious Fifth? Would you like to 
have long holiday week ends every sum- 
mer as you did this year? The National 
Association of Travel Organizations has 
started a drive to have four national 
holidays celebrated on Monday: Memo- 
rial Day, Independence Day, Thanksgiv- 


P. F. says: “One thing about in- 
come tax—I know how much I pay 
on that. These hidden taxes I can’t 
figure; the Government hides ’em 
and I don’t seek ’em.” 
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ing and something the Association calls 
“Presidents’ Day” (in February). This 
way, the Association says, the three-day 
holiday week end will become standard 
practice and there won’t be the “wide- 
spread absenteeism or serious loss of 
efficiency in most industrial plants” which 
it says mid-week holidays cause. 


Medical Milestone. The Nobel 
Prize for Medicine and Physiology went 
to Dr. Selman Abraham Waksman, Rut- 
gers University microbiologist for his 
part in the discovery of streptomycin. 
Waksman, who will receive prize money 
of $33,200, first began work on the 
fungus-produced drug in 1915, worked 
for 29 years before he _ successfully 
developed a nonpoisonous form. 


The world around 


Debate—and Death. The United 
Nations General Assembly voted to de- 
bate Korea, heard Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Vishinsky repeat the usual 
Communist lies about the U.S., heard 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
declare the war must go on until the 
Communists agree to a genuine truce. On 
the battlefields, meanwhile, the fighting 
tempo increased. Total American casual- 
ties rose to 122,117, including 21,377 
dead, 88,128 wounded and 12,612 missing 
or captured. 


African Terror. Trouble boiled 
over as the native secret society, Mau 
Mau, slaughtered three Kikuyu chiefs 
and at least three Europeans in the 
British East African colony of Kenya. In 
addition to attacks upon their own peo- 
ple and upon European settlers, members 
of Mau Mau have started a silent strike 
against the British. Native laborers are 
leaving the fields in many areas. 


Far Eastern Troubles. In another 


People’s affairs 


The average American man 
earns $68.50 a week. Twenty years 
ago this man, supporting a wife and 
two children, paid no income tax. 
Now he pays $179 a year, or $3.44 
a week. 

Average income groups ($5,000 
and under) are expected to con- 
tribute 37% of the total income tax 
receipts. > 

Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $16,363,842,709 
(Average family share: $364) 

Since July 1 the Government 
has spent..........$22,357,203,604 
(Average family cost: $497) 

The Government owes........ 
Sede ss ctnscccce - Qatar 
(Average family share: $5,883; av- 
erage family share this time last 
month: $5,833.) 








Wide World 


WIZARD. Dr. Waksman wins a Nobel 
Prize for developing a miracle drug. 


outpost of empire, the French, hard- 
pressed and exhausted, lost ground again 
in their five-year war against the Com- 
munists in Indochina as a whole series 
of outposts in the state of Viet-Nam fell 
to the invaders. Viet-Nam’s loyalist native 
Premier issued an appeal for increased 
American aid. 


Town & country 


Geography Lesson. PAatHFINDER’s 
research department, eying the political 
map for election tips, discovers no elec- 
toral significance in these items: 


Dwight, Ill. 
Stevenson, Ala. 
Nixon, Tex. 
Sparkman, Ark. 
Truman, Minn. 
Taft, Calif. 
Dewey, Ariz. 
Economy, Ind. 
Prosperity, Ky. 


Campaign, Tenn. 
White House, Tenn. 
Korea, Va. 
Kremlin, Mont. 
New Deal, Tex. 
Issue, Md. 

Victory, Wis. 

Peace Valley, Mo. 
Normal, Ala. 


Elbow Room. America’s largest 
ranch, 86,000 acres larger than Texas’ 
famed King Ranch, changed hands for 
$3 million. The million-acre Gerlach 
Ranch, located in Nevada about 100 
miles north of Reno, was purchased by 
businessmen Victor Nemeroff and Ar- 
nold Maremont of Chicago and David 
E. Bright of Los Angefes. Originally 
founded in the late 1850s by Tom Fox 
of California, it was sold in 1884 to 
Lewis Gerlach of Stockton, Calif., who 
rapidly added adjoining ranches. After 
his death it was purchased from his 
heirs by Lawrence Holland, who con- 
tinued to enlarge it until it now includes 
a 10,000-foot mountain range, deserts, 
lakes, valleys, hot and cold springs, and 
rangeland which at ‘times has carried as 
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many as 12,000 cattle and 18,000 sheep. 
Its sale is believed to be the largest 
single private land sale in the history 
of the country. 


Horned Muse. Some poets stand 
on mountain-tops to get inspiration. Some 
poets fall in love. Carl Sandburg drinks 
goat’s milk, eats goat’s butter and goat’s 
cheese, his wife revealed last week. The 
Sandburgs keep 100 goats as a hobby. 


Eager Red Beavers. The Czech 
Communist radio scolded American Boy 
Scouts for trying to “disguise the antago- 
nism inherent in capitalism by twaddling 
about universal love.” No such twaddle 
is permitted in the Communist Youth 
League, the broadcast said proudly; the 
“harmful influences” of the Boy Scout 
movements are fast being weeded out in 
Communist countries. 


Hunter’s Paradise. Hunters may 
be able to roam Yellowstone next year. 
The park’s herd of elk has outgrown its 
pasturage, the National Park Service 
says, and it will probably be necessary 
to authorize an open season to cut the 
herd down again. Approximately 25,000 
animals are grazing pasture capable of 
carrying only 4,000 to 5,000 without spe- 
cial feeding. Hunters in the Jackson Hole 
country in Wyoming, just across the park 
line, helped by killing about 5,000 elk 
last winter, and some 3,500 were killed 
or otherwise removed when they strayed 
into Montana. 


Cross-country Champ. A Cali- 
fornia honor came to one of Florida’s 
daughters. Pretty Janet Anderson, 20, 
was selected as Homecoming Queen for 
the University of Southern California. A 
sophomore majoring in drama, Janet was 
graduated from Miami High School, 
came to Los Angeles after winning a 
public speaking contest scholarship in 
Florida. 





F : Wide World 
QUEEN. Floridian Janet Anderson now 
wears a California crown. (SEE: Champ) 
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The campaign’s close has left 
an unusual number of questions open. 

From the time of the July con- 
ventions, people have been asking 
whether the representative-delegate 
system affords the best way for parties 
to nominate Presidential candidates. 

Again one hears the quadrennial 
question as to whether a man should 
be chosen to serve as Vice-President 
“one heartbeat from the Presidency,” 
to balance the ticket geographically or 
otherwise. 

Doubts have been expressed, too, 
as to whether the traditional two- 
month campaign, with all its uproar, 
charge and countercharge, affords the 
best possible way for a great people 
to come to judgment regarding their 
choice to head the Republic. No one 
can be sure that any large numbers of 
votes were changed during this time. 

Does the Electoral College serve 
an important purpose? Two sides can 
be taken on that one. Ought both 
nomination and election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President be accom- 
plished by direct vote of the people? 

Should the salaries of our Rep- 
resentatives and Senators be increased 
so that persons more highly qualified 
can afford to run for these offices and 
so that members of Congress can be 
independent of outside aid? That ques- 
tion, too, became an election issue 
without being settled. 

Another question refers to those 
who must change their places of resi- 
dence during an election year: Under 
prevailing laws great numbers lose 
their opportunity to cast a vote after 
they move, no matter how eager they 
may be to do their duty as citizens. 
Absentee ballots provide an _ inade- 
quate answer. State laws drawn up 
long ago largely to prevent illegal 
voting now make it illegal for many 
good people to share in the climactic 
act of citizenship. 

These questions ought to be de- 
bated while the memories of 1952 are 
still fresh. If there are better ways to 
choose the nation’s leadership, let 
them be talked out thoroughly; if 
present methods need revision and im- 
provement we ought to find out what 
we want to try next. Some changes 
may be made only by Constitutional 
amendment, some only by national 
legislation, some by state legislation. 
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Whatever the outcome of this 
Tuesday’s balloting (this naturally is 
written before Election Day) the 
American nation will quickly write the 







ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY _ by Wheeler McMillen 


Tuesday isn’t the only day 
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Wide World 


HULLABALOO., If there are better - 


ways, now’s the time to find them. 


1952 campaign off as past -history. 
The people will go ahead with their 
daily tasks—as, indeed, most of us 
have had to do right along. 

The election will indicate how 
some of the controversial questions 
will eventually be decided; it may in- 
dicate the course of the country for 
long years to come. 

Yet the election, vitally important 
though it is, does not determine ques- 
tions with finality. Essentially it de- 
cides only by whom the questions will 
be handled officially. The influence of 
actively interested citizens, as indi- 
viduals and in groups, can determine 
countless decisions yet to be made by 
those we now elect. 

Government has come to a stage 
where it needs to be the year-round, 
year-in, year-out business of every- 
body. The time has gone by when a 
citizen could consider the candidates 
who presented themselves during a 
brief campaign, vote, and then afford 
to go about his own affairs the rest 
of the year. He can no longer conduct 
his own affairs without the Govern- 
ment taking some part in them. He 
pays enormous taxes out of each day’s 
earnings and finds that Government 
in one way or another regulates his 
means of earning. 

Congress, which once met only 
for a few months each year, now has 
to meet most of the time. That being 
true, active citizens can influence law 
making in any season. 

The first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November is not the only 
day in the year when we the people 
can take an active part in government. 
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SHOT IN THE DARK. Hidden cameras take nighttime pictures like this to fur- 
nish FBI evidence against subjects who don’t know they’re being photographed. 
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ow the FBI tracks 
Reds and spies 


An interview with 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 
Director of the FBI 


HE Cold War, the Korean War and 

the reported cases of Communist spy- 

ing in this country leave no doubt 
that a Red conspiracy against the U.S. 
exists. PATHFINDER asked J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, to explain how his organiza- 
tion is fighting this Communist offensive. 
Here are his answers to PATHFINDER’s 
questions: 


Q. What mechanical devices are 
most useful in FBI counterespio- 
nage and surveillance today? 

A. One which I can discuss is pho- 
tography. You will recall that the one 
Soviet agent with whom Klaus Fuchs 
had contact was Harry Gold. Fuchs gave 
him secrets of atom-bomb construction. 
Long before we could prove this con- 
tact, Gold was under FBI observation. 
After Fuchs was imprisoned in England, 
we sent overseas the motion pictures of 
Gold which we had taken without the 
suspect’s knowledge. Just how it was done 
I cannot reveal. But Fuchs did make a 
positive identification of Gold on the 
basis of those motion pictures. 


Q. How important is this tech- 
nique of secretly taken still and mo- 
tion pictures? 

A. We take them frequently—and 
without the knowledge of the subject. 
They can be taken day or night. You 
will recall that in the FBI documentary 
film, Walk East on Beacon, motion pic- 
tures were taken secretly by a concealed 
device. This film was adapted from the 
experiences of the FBI. 


Q. Are infra-red black light pic- 
tures taken by the FBI? 

A. I cannot go into techniques. By 
way of illustration of how and why pic- 
torial records are accomplished and used, 
take the case of Herb Philbrick, the 
Boston advertising man who worked un- 
der cover for nine years in our investi- 
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GILBERT GREEN 


Do you know 
these men? 


These are seven fu- 
sitive Communist 
leaders. If you know 
their whereabouts or 
are sure you have 
seen any of them, 


notify the FBI.* 


gation of the Communists. A_ two-story 
brick building on Hancock Street in 
Boston was the blind of the West End 
Communist club and a secret teacher- 
Communist training school. 

Philbrick, posing as a Communist 
in undercover work, attended classes in 
this building. 

Knowing that some day it might be- 
come important to prove that Philbrick 
entered and left this building in com- 
pany with Communists, we recorded these 
comings and goings with hidden cameras. 


Q. What are Soviet spies most 
anxious to get their hands on today? 

A. Soviet espionage agents are work- 
ing tirelessly to amass information on 
all phases of American life. However, 
their concentration of efforts is on the 
latest scientific developments, particular- 
ly those in the atomic energy field. In- 
variably, they have specialists assigned 
to particular fields such as electronics, 
aeronautics, and the strength and tactics 
of our armed forces. Long a target is 
industrial know-how. 

And finally, they are looking con- 
stantly for weaknesses in American public 
and private life which they may exploit 
for their intelligence and propaganda 
purposes. Our job is to thwart these 
efforts. 


Q. Have disclosures in the Fuchs 
and other Communist cases made it 


*The Federal Bureau of Investigation may be 
reached directly at its Washington headquarters. 
Or you may call the Special Agent in charge of 
the FBI office nearest you. The number will be 
found on page 1 of your telephone directory. 
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HENRY WINSTON 


necessary for the FBI to adopt new 
counterespionage methods? 

A. No, we have not been obliged to 
adopt new methods on the basis of these 
cases. Our methods, as you know, were 
highly effective in World War II. How- 
ever, this does not mean we have made 
no changes. We do adopt new techniques 
as the needs arise. We always are alert 
to new methods. 

I might also say that scientific peo- 
ple, since the Fuchs case, have been 
more alert—as are the people of the na- 
tion generally to the dangers of our 
scientific and other secrets vital to our 
national security falling into hands of 
those who seek to overthrow our Gov- 
ernment, 

They are reporting to the FBI and 
other security agencies things which 
they would have let pass unnoted. The 
reason this information is being passed 
on is that the people have a better un- 
derstanding of the FBI’s purpose. 


Q. In counterespionage work to- 
day, what is your goal? 

A. Protection of the internal secur- 
ity of the United States. By determining 
the contacts of Soviet spies, we may dis- 
cover the source which feeds information 
to a spy ring, and eventually we learn 
the purpose and objective of their ap- 
paratus. 

We actually operated secret radio 
stations for the Nazi espionage serv- 
ice during World War II, handled their 
payrolls and turned large sums of Nazi 
money into the United States Treasury, 
all without their knowledge. This is an 
example of controlling communications 





FRED M. FINE 





SIDNEY STEINBERG 









WILLIAM N. MARRON 
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~ JAMES E. JACKSON, JR. 


and making certain that only harmless 
information gets into the wrong hands. 


Q. What effect has conviction of 
Communist leaders had on Com- 
munist Party activities? 

A. The arrest and conviction of 
Communist leaders has disrupted the 
party’s work. 

It has deprived the party of its lead- 
ers, and of anything resembling good 
organization. It has made the party 
super-cautious. This program, plus in- 
creased public awareness of the means 
of communism, has forced party leaders 
underground. 

In many cases, key Communists have 
disappeared from their homes, leaving 
behind their families. Traveling to dis- 
tant cities, they have changed their 
names, mode of life and physical ap- 
pearances. Some have deliberately gained 
weight, while others have dieted to lose 
it. Some, once mustached, are now beard- 
less, while those once clean-shaven wear 
beards. They have dyed their hair, and 
even undergone surgery to change their 
appearance. 

Consequently, we must use more 
manpower to keep track of them. We 
must determine whether they have gone 
into hiding, or have been assigned to 
new duties such as espionage. 


Q. Why is communism a men- 
ace? 

A. The true menace of communism 
lies in the fact that it is a godless tyran- 
ny which holds that man has no dignity 
and is in fact a puppet of the state. It 
distorts human personality, imprisons the 
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Hoover: ‘We know what they are doing’ 





mind’ and deadens the soul. The great 
values of our Western civilization—love, 
justice, mercy, a firm belief in God which 
has given life and meaning to all of us— 
are scorned and denounced by Commun- 
ists. 

Their motivation is based on the 
premise that the end justifies the means. 
They represent a satanic way of life 
that is a contradiction of every code of 
decency. Hate and terror and fear take 
over and man becomes a slave, physical- 
ly and spiritually. 

By looking across the seas to the 
vast Iron Curtain areas now under Com- 
munist control, we see proud people who 
once cherished freedom and independ- 
ence, who believed in the dignity of man, 
and who worshipped Almighty God, now 
living crushed and broken on the plains 
of Europe. Many thousands are locked in 
concentration centers, others are in bond- 
age toiling in labor camps. This picture, 
with all-.of its misery, is a living testi- 
monial to the tyranny of communism in 
action. The American way of life is today 
challenged by an enemy equally as 
dangerous and sinister as crime. It 
threatens to tear asunder everything 
which man has created over the centuries. 

There are some who say, “But that 
is in Europe. Communism in America is 
no menace. Look how few there are.” 
The facts are that Communists in Ameri- 
ca are poured from the same mold that 
produced Lenin, Stalin, and the Com- 
munist dictators of enslaved people? Com- 
munism is world-wide in its ideology, in 
its methods, and in its objectives. In 
fact, even in Russia at the time of the 
Revolution, there were just a few mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, and today 
members of the party include less than 
1/30 of the total population of Soviet 
Russia. 


Q. How can the relatively few 
members of the Communist Party 
in proportion to our population ac- 
complish what they have? 

A. The Communists, at this very 
moment, are attacking the institutions of 
this great nation. They are trying to sub- 
vert our homes, our schools, our churches 
and our Government. They have pene- 
trated all walks of life. Communism is 
all-encompassing, squeezing the human 
personality into a dried pulp. 

One of the oldest Communist slogans 
is “communism must be built with non- 
Communist hands.” In this slogan lies 
the reason for the Communist Party 
“front” organizations. These fronts are 
designed to deceive the non-Communist 
mass of people into unknowingly sup- 
porting the Communist program and, in 
turn, furthering the cause of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The fact that these front organi- 
zations may have been originally formed 
by good American citizens and endowed 
with a worth-while purpose is of no 
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concern to the Communists. If, by any 
means, they can direct or influence the 
organization to follow the Communist 
Party line they will not hesitate. 

I frequently hear the question, “How 
can Americans be such dupes?” First of 
all, the American Communists are not 
real Americans. They have become fana- 
tic converts to communism and have sold 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Communism’s greatest appeal is to some 
of the foreign-born and their offspring, 
although their propaganda does not 
flourish among the great majority of 
foreign-born who come to America seek- 
ing freedom and opportunity. We recently 
reviewed the origins of 5,395 of the lead- 
ing members of the Communist Party. 
The results were most interesting. Only 
411 were Negroes, but of the remain- 
ing 4,984, we found that 4,555, or 9114%, 
were either of foreign birth, married to 
persons of foreign birth or born of for- 
eign parents, while 5642% of the 4,984 
traced their origins either from Russia or 
her satellite countries. The fact that only 
411 Negroes were found in this select 
group is strong evidence that the Ameri- 
can Negro is not being hoodwinked by 
these false messiahs. 


Q. What is the best way to com- 
bat communism? 

A. The formula which has proved 
best in combating crime can also be ap- 
plied to communism. Vigorous prosecu- 
tion, wherever and whenever the Com- 
munist violates the law, is the first step. 
Applied in the American way, the fair- 
ness of our judicial process stands as a 
lesson for the world to see, and the 
courts have become the means of ex- 
posing the Communist objective for what 
it is—a fifth column in America. Truly, 
the Trojan Horse of antiquity has be- 
come the Trojan snake of today. 

Communism can be defeated by the 
truth—and only the truth. Vigilante at- 
tacks, irrational tirades, forceful suppres- 
sion are instruments which increase and 
do not decrease the menace. Such acts 
result only in making martyrs of the 
Communists. 

The American people today, more 
than ever before, through a process of 
education have seen the true purposes 
of the Communist conspiracy. The pub- 
lic trials of the Communist leaders, the 
results of Congressional inquiries, and 
the effective job done by an aroused 
American press have educated the aver- 
age right-thinking American to recog- 
nize communism for what it is. 

Further education is necessary if a 
well-lighted path must cut through the 
fog of confusion, misunderstanding, and 
indecision. 

Communist strength is based on hy- 
procrisy, duplicity, and sham. Too often, 
the ordinary American cannot strip the 
deceiving cloak of communism away 
from its framework and recognize it for 


what it is. The answer lies in education. 
An intelligent, well-informed public opin- 
ion, sensitive and conscious of the evils 
of communism and dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of the sanctity of our democratic 
tradition, can pale the mockery of com- 
munism to extinction. 


Q. Why do you say the FBI uti- 
lizes more manpower than it did 
formerly? 

- Communists, like Soviet Agents, 
are now more surveillance-conscious. In 
some cases we have had to assign as 
many as 30 men to watch one individual. 
Agents have to be changed frequently 
to prevent recognition. Suppose a sus- 
pect we are trailing in New York gets 
on a subway train. He may jump out on 
a station platform before our agent can 
get off. Then we must have on hand a 
man or men ready to follow him. 


Q. How successful do you think 
you are in meeting this changed 
situation 

A. We have good indications of what 
is going on in the Communist Party. 
The tightening of their own efforts at 
security is a good index of the effect of 
our work. Despite these efforts on their 
part, we know what they are doing. 


Q. Why do you say the Com- 
munist Party is disrupted? 

A. It is rapidly being deprived of 
its key leaders. Without them it cannot 
operate as effectively as it did in the 
past. Thus far, 85 of its leaders have 
been indicted under the Smith Act on 
charges of conspiring to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. And 31 have al- 
ready been convicted. The indictments 
have been in New York, Baltimore, Los 
Angeles, Honolulu, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Detroit and Seattle, centers of their great- 
est activities. As the party is deprived of 
leadership, its power of effective action 
is curtailed. 


Q. What is the most important 
thing you would like the public to 
understand about FBI activities? 

A. We want the public to realize 
that we approach our task objectively 
and go about it humbly. We seek knowl- 
edge—only the truth, the facts about 
matters in our jurisdiction. Where we 
find facts that indicate violation of our 
laws, we turn those facts over to the 
Department of Justice for evaluation and 
determination ‘of whether prosecution is 
warranted. 

Above all, every American citizen 
should realize that it would be reckless 
to underestimate the effect it would have 
on our opponent if we for an instant let 
our guard down. We must assume that 
our opponent is using every trick to get 
the secrets he wants, that he is alert and 
smart. Knowing that, we must make cer- 
tain that our facilities for dealing with 
spies and watching the activities of sub- 
versives are always adequate to protect 
the nation’s security. 
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How much Social Security 
will I get when P’'m 65? 


HINGS went a bit smoother last month 

for many a U.S. family dependent 
upon Social Security. 

Changes in the law liberalized old- 
age and survivors payments and helped 
ease the pressure of living costs for more 
than 4.6 million people. 

Chief change was an increase in 
monthly benefits to retired workers by 
$5 or 1214%, whichever was greater. Av- 
erage payments rose from $42 to $48. 
The 1949 average was $26. 


What You Get. Payments you and 
your family may expect under the 
amended law, providing you have proper 
coverage, are indicated below: 

e e If you reach 65 and retire, you 
may get $25 to $85 a month for life. 

To figure out what you are entitled 
to, you add up all your wages in covered 
employment since Jan. 1, 1951, but not 
more than $3,600 in any one year. Then 
you divide by the number of months be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1951, and the date when 
you reach 65. Next you take 55% of the 
first $100 of your average monthly wage 
plus 15% of the next $200. This is your 
benefit. 

Thus, if your average monthly earn- 
ings were $150, you would get $55 on the 
first $100 and $7.50 on the next $50, or 
a total of $62.50 monthly. Likewise, an 
average of $200 would bring $70 and 
$300 the maximum of $85. However, if 
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you averaged only $34 monthly, you 
would get the minimum payment of $25. 

ee Your wife, at 65, gets a pay- 
ment equal to one half of your benefit. 

e @ For each child under 18, there 
is an additional payment equal to one 
half of the retired worker’s payment. The 
total to a family is limited by average 
earnings, may not exceed $168.75. 

e e A widow, a dependent widower 
or a surviving parent reaching 65, or a 
surviving child under 18, is entitled to 
three fourths of a deceased worker’s 
benefit. 

ee A widow with minor children 
may get three fourths of her husband’s 
payment, regardless of her age, and each 
child one half of his payment, with an 
additional one fourth payment distributed 
among the children. Each child reaching 
18 is taken from the rolls and when all 
children reach 18, payments to the widow 
cease until she reaches 65. 

ee The worker reaching 65 but 
continuing to work cannot get benefits if 
he makes more than $75 a month. Under 
the old law the limit was $50. (This 
applies also to a widow.) However, if 
there are minor children, payments to 
them go on. Self-employed persons may 
make up to $900 in the taxable year and 
still get benefits for the whole year. 

Once a worker reaches 75, he may 
receive payments regardless of the amount 
of his earnings. 


ee Upon the death of an insured 
worker, a lump sum (really a burial pay- 
ment) is paid. This is equal to three times 
his monthly payment and ranges from 
$75 to $255. 

e ¢ The new law provides that mil- 
itary service from Sept. 16, 1940, through 
1953 can count toward old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, with a wage credit of 
$160 a month being chalked up. But 
persons who are employed under Civil - 
Service may not get credit under both 
services. 

Some 62 million persons are now 
fully covered. In the average week, 46 


‘million workers are in jobs covered by 


Social Security. 

Since the program began in 1937, 
workers and their employers have been 
taxed $22.7 billion and $7.4 billion have 
been disbursed as benefits. 


Financial Background. The sys- 
tem today has a reserve credit of $16.4 
billion in the Treasury invested in Gov- 
ernment securities earning about 244%. 
In other words, the payments every year 
come out of taxes. 

Starting at 1% on the first $3,000 
of annual earnings, the tax on workers 
and employers has risen to 142% of the 
first $3,600, will go up to 2% in 1954 
and 344% in 1970. 

For further specific information 
about the system or your own account, 
write, telephone or visit your local Social 
Security field office. There you may ob- 
tain an official postal card to send away 
for a statement of wages recorded in your 
Social Security account. The law pro- 
vides that only you are entitled to infor- 
mation about your account. 


A future PATHFINDER article will 


point out the striking inequities and other 
facts about the Social Security system. 
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Fire and 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


inflation 


don't mix 


over-zealous janitor started a little fire 
to drive a swarm of bees from a down- 
spout on the Methodist Church. 

He got rid of the bees. But smoke 
drove praying parishioners from the 
pews, the church burned down, and Co- 
hoctah learned a tragic fact of 1952 eco- 
nomics: Fire and inflation don’t mix. 

The building and equipment, on 
which the church had carried $10,000 in- 
surance, will cost $70,000 to replace. 

When the church was built before 
the turn of the century, it wasn’t worth 
more than $10,000. But nobody appar- 
ently realized that—despite depreciation 
—inflation had increased its value. It 
should have been insured for a “sound 
value” of perhaps $30,000 or $40,000. 

“We see this kind of thing every 
day,” said an official of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters last week. 
“Too many people fail to realize that 
in the past 50 years building costs have 
nearly quadrupled; or that if you built a 


I Cohoctah, Mich. (pop. 100), an 
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house 12 years ago for $10,000, it would 
cost roughly $20,000 to replace today. 
Even in the past five years, building costs 
have jumped more than 30%.” 

Perhaps you've noted the trend, and 
have increased your fire insurance with 
each new round of inflation. Then pat 
yourself on the back. You’re a rarity. 

Nobody knows the exact extent of 


" underinsurance. But spot-checks by in- 


surance companies convince them it’s 
appalling. One company, surveying 200 
dwelling fires over a New York-to-Texas 
area, found most buildings insured only 
to 65% to 75% of their value. Worse was 
the plight of Brighton, N.Y., where gas- 
fed fires and explosions damaged 45 
homes last year. None had enough in- 
surance. One $28,000 home carried only 
$5,000; another $29,000 house, $4,000. 
Few Americans are as unlucky as 
Frank Knight, western New York gen- 
tleman farmer who has had five fires. 
Yet 300,000 times this year, or about 
once in every 90 seconds, a home fire will 


SUPPOSE IT WERE YOURS. Would 
you worry? If this house burned, would 
your insurance pay for rebuilding it? 


break out somewhere in the U.S. That 
home could be yours. 

The odds against it are better than 
100 to 1. But that, say the fire-and- 
inflation experts, is no reason to gamble. 
Because of the odds, the insurance com- 


_ panies can assume your risk at a very 


low rate. In the average area, it’s about 
20¢ per year for every $100 of coverage. 


No Chances. The same “low risk, 
low rate” principle applies, only more so. 
to the so-called “extended coverage” 
policy. Cost varies by states. But often a 
rate of 10¢ per $100 covers damage by 
windstorm, explosion, vehicles, smoke, 
hail and riot. Another 4¢ per $100 can 
give “additional extended coverage” 
against bursting pipes, vandalism, glass 
breakage, snow, ice, falling trees. 

Newest thing in extended coverage 
is the “everything but” policy. Available 
on most homes in many states, it insures 
your home against almost any kind of 
damage except termites, war, deprecia- 
tion and deterioration. 

Ask your fire insurance agent which 
of these many policies suit your own 
situation. Ask him how much insurance 
you should have. Once you take it out, 
you can feel safe—that is, unless you are 
interested, too, in the welfare of your 
community. If you are, you will want 
your churches, schools and public build- 
ings to have the same protection your 
own home has. You should make it your 
business to find out how they stand. 

No parent bothered to do that be- 
fore a fire last year gutted the consolli- 
dated school in Omaha, Ark. (pop. 91). 
Loss was $75,000, insurance only $15,000. 
A new school is being erected, but Su- 
perintendent of Schools Rass Savage 
isn’t happy. “We are only permitted by 
regulation to raise $15,600 by bond 
issue,” he lamented last week. “The rest 
will have to come from donations. Even 
though the new school will be cheaper 
[$60,000], I don’t know where all the 


money’s going to come from.” 


ire insurance ‘musts’ 





















1. Read your policy. Know 
what it covers. 

2. Review your policy once 
a year. Increase its size if in- 
flation, or improvements you 
make, increase your home’s 
value. 

3. If uncertain of your 
home’s current value, have it 
appraised. Have your furniture 
appraised, too, especially an- 
tiques on which it is hard to 
establish true value after a fire. 

4. Make an inventory of 
your possessions, listing original 
cost, current value. Keep list in 
safe-deposit box. 
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F you could wangle an invitation to 
I next Sunday’s dinner at an Army post, 
here’s what you would get: 

Grilled steak with natural gravy, 
French fried potatoes, buttered peas, 
Waldorf salad, bread with butter or oleo- 
margarine, pumpkin pie and coffee. 

That hearty meal, better than many 
a family at home will eat, is called for 
by the Army and Air Force Master Menu 
for November 1952. If you looked 
through the 65-page menu, you would 
find that every soldier meal is as well 
balanced and as satisfying. 

It’s small wonder that the average 
young soldier adds eight pounds in his 
first year of service. Many do better. 

Take Cpl. William Karr, 21, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa. In spotless Mess Hall No. 1 
at Fort Myer, Va., across the Potomac 
from Washington, Karr looked up from 
his loaded tray, caressed his middle, and 
laughed: 

“Boy, I’ve put on more than 20 
pounds in three and a half years. Army 
chow is pretty good and getting better 
all the time. It all depends on the cook. 
The cook here is the best yet.” 

After nine years in the Army, Sfc. 


Autis McCluskey, 33, of Portisville, Mo., 
felt the way Kerr did about cooks and 
chow. McCluskey weighed in at 109 when 
he joined up, packed on 46 pounds, now 
is trying to regain the 20 he lost after 
being wounded in Korea. 

“The food,” he says, “really has im- 
proved in the last few years. It tastes 
better every day. Roast beef and pork 
are my favorites, and once in a blue moon 
they have lemon meringue pie that’s out 
of this world.” 

The high standard of Army chow 
has posed a challenge to GI mothers and 
wives. Many a sister of the skillet at 
home has written in for recipes that get 
rave notices from her soldier son or hus- 


band. 


Popularity Poll. Catering to the 
tastes of more than 1.5 million soldiers 
is a bewildering task. In general, how- 
ever, the Army has found that the men 
like best: 

e @ Beef in all forms. 

@ Veal cutlets. 

@ Pork chops. 
e 
e 


Poultry. 
Frankfurters. 
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@ © Potatoes, 

e @ Salads. 

e e Milk—and more milk. 

e @ Ice cream. 

The Southern boy may want more 
rice, hominy, black-eyed peas and greens. 
The New Englander wants more beans 
and potatoes. 

Soldiers like less: 

e @ Lamb. 

Liver. 

Fish. 

Squash. 
Prunes. 
Parsnips. 
Sweet Potatoes. 
e Stewed raisins. 
e Bread pudding. 

Some of these items make only in- 
frequent appearances in Army mess halls 
—squash six times a year, parsnips only 
once a year. 

The Army takes pains to avoid 
waste. Garbage cans are analyzed: 
periodically to learn what isn’t eaten. 

The responsibility for planning the 
meals for the Army and Air Force rests 
upon the slim shoulders of an uncom- 
monly good-looking young woman—Mrs. 





GOOD EATS. Gls Clifford Conomy (left), 
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Autis McCluskey and Marvin Byron dig into Army food at Fort Myer, Va. 
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Mess eall. mess hall—but no mess 





Helen Jaffurs Cacheris, 28. Before as- 
suming the weighty title of “Chief, Menu 
Planning Branch, Food Service Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General” two 
years ago, Mrs. Cacheris served in the 
branch, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 


timore, and at Providence Hospital, 
Washington. 

Seven Months Ahead. Before 
going to work on the master menus, 


which are prepared about seven months 
in advance, Mrs. Cacheris must first con- 
sider “acceptance.” Reports from field 
liaison officers and her own visits to 
camps, where she sits in at messes, in- 
form her of current likes and dislikes. 

She also must take into 
“availability’—the seasonal supply of 
foods. Department of Agriculture crop 
forecasts help her with this. 

A third complication is cost. The ra- 
tion—the amount of food authorized for 
one soldier for one day—is determined 
by the composite cost of 39 basic foods. 
Last month, for instance, this was $1.13 
a man a day. 

And then she must so calculate that 
meals meet the high nutritional stand- 
ards set by the Surgeon General. Among 
other things, they provide for a minimum 
of 3,600 calories a day. (The civilian diet 
runs around 3,000. ) 

As if these factors weren’t puzzling 
enough, she must figure on the capacity 
of Army kitchens and the time needed 
to cook meals. 

“Obviously, we can’t serve cheese 
souffles and other fancy things,” she said. 
“Fortunately, the young soldier doesn’t 
care for exotic dishes, but likes plain 
cooking.” 


account 


Trial Run. If there is some new 
dish she would like to put on the menu 
for variety, she cooks it up herself to 
make sure that it tastes all right and 
that some cook in the field won’t find it 
too difficult to prepare. 

The master menus merely serve as a 
guide. Each station has its loeal menu 
board, which may make alterations so 
long as basic standards’ are met. The 
menus are for normal operation in the 
U.S. Special projects rate special menus. 
Gls abroad have their own dietitians. 

Variety is the spice of today’s mili- 
tary menus, Col. Byron Barton, a former 
hotel man who is food adviser to the Mili- 
tary District of Washington, says: “More 
and more the meals are getting to be as 


varied and fine as in hotels and res- 
taurants.” 
No one knows better than Mrs. 


Cacheris that a good menu can be spoiled 
by a bad cook. Cooking for great batches 
of men is an art all by itself, not to be 
compared with the preparation of meats 
for a small family, and the Army, rec- 
ognizing that “the soup makes the 
soldier” indeed, sends its cooks and 
bakers to school to teach them the art. 


Soldiers’ gripes these days are not 
about the foodstuffs themselves, but the 
way they are served up in some messes. 

An “artist” of the kitchen, Sgt. Or- 
ville Ellis of Seymour, Ind., who cooks 
for Mess Hall No. 1, said that good cook- 
ing alone was not enough. “There is eye 
appeal,” he explained. “If the salad looks 
crisp and fresh, if the ham slices are 







Cranberry sauce 








Parkerhouse rolls 


Assorted fruits Mixed nuts 


There’s good eating on Thanksgiving 


Chilled fruit cup or shrimp cocktail with lemon slice 
Roast turkey with sage dressing and giblet gravy 
Whipped potatoes 
Buttered green beans 
Celery hearts, olives, sweet pickles and carrot sticks 
Butter or oleomargarine 
Pumpkin pie with whipped cream 


Assorted candies 


laid out neatly, the appetite is appealed 
to. The same food put out sloppily will, 
be turned down.” 

Little is left on the steam tables or 
trays in Mess Hall No. 1. 

Long the world’s best fed, the Amer- 
ican soldier has literally hundreds of ex- 
perts working to make him better fed. 
The gains in soldier weight prove that. 

For that body-building food Uncle 
Sam will shell out an estimated $625 mil- 
lion this fiscal year. For the fighting men 
he gets, it’s worth it. 


Candied sweet potatoes 


Creamed corn 


Fruit cake 


Dates Coffee 
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ARMY TEAM. Cook Orville Ellis supplies eye appeal for Mrs. Cacheris’s menus. 
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Why one child in five 


may not read well 


REDDIE, an eighth-grader, towered 
over the gray-haired teacher in the 
reading clinic. 

In gentle tones she was trying to get 
him to pronounce the word “deck,” writ- 
ten on the blackboard. 

The handsome boy stared hard at it. 
Hesitantly, he said “desk,” then offered 
“dech.” Patiently the teacher pointed to 
the K, asked him what its sound was. 

Freddie’s face lit up. Quickly he 
said: “Oh, the word is deck.” With in- 
tense concentration, he started to read 
aloud from a third-grade reader. Occa- 
sionally he stumbled, but his voice was 
triumphant. 

Freddie was winning a bigger battle, 
too, as achievement changed his sullen 
outlook. No longer did his classroom 
teachers label him a troublemaker. No 
longer did he skip school. 

Proudly, he says: “I like to read al- 
most anything. I can pick up a book at 
home and get the idea right off.” 

But a good many other students in 
the nation’s schools can’t get the idea. 
Perhaps 20%- have trouble reading. 

Such situations are unnecessary. 
Jane Hilder, director of the Washington, 
D.C., public school reading clinic, ex- 
plains, “We rarely fail to improve a 
child’s ability to read.” 

Dr. Roy Swartout, California diag- 
nostician, says: “It is tragic that so many 
children have reading difficulties when 
abnormal factors are so easy to observe, 
prevent and correct.” 


Lost in His Books. Freddie has 
average intelligence. Why couldn’t he 
progress beyond first-grade reading abil- 
ity without special help? 

He has an ailment termed strepho- 
symbolia. It means confusion of the order 
of letters in words. But his teacher re- 
ports: “Much of his difficulty came from 
emotional insecurity. His mother and 
father separated when he was small. He 
lacked a mother’s affection and guid- 
ance.” 

Mrs. Hilder emphasizes the impor- 
tance of emotional problems: “Very often 
we can easily overcome physical handi- 
caps if we improve the child’s outlook, 
ease his tension, build up his confidence.” 

A physician can readily diagnose 
such common causes of reading difficul- 
ties as poor hearing, poor vision, low 
intelligence and brain injuries. 

However, Freddie’s ailment poses a 
special problem. Up to 10% of the chil- 
dren in a school may have strephosym- 
bolia. Often parents and teachers term 
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SHE’S OK. Physicians use this test to determine whether a child has “confused 





The kid who confuses 


‘on’ and ‘no’ needs 


special care for a 
condition he can’t help 


Fn 


Pathfinder-Jules Schick 


dominance.” If two columns of figures, written rapidly with both hands, are 
mirror images (left), the subject is normal. But if the figures look like those 
on the right side of the blackboard, the child may have confused dominance. 


these victims lazy or unruly. Their lives 
may be blighted in the early school years 
when acquiring language skills is .all- 
important. 

Physicians offer this explanation of 
“confused dominance” : 

In a normal person, one brain hemi- 
sphere dominates language skills. It re- 
ceives images from the eye on the op- 
posite side of the body. Muscles on that 
side are controlled by it. But in a child 
with strephosymbolia, neither brain hem- 
isphere is dominant. His trouble arises 
from these facts: (1) The image on one 
side of the brain is a mirror image of 
that on the opposite. (2) In performing 
an action, muscles on one side move nat- 
urally in the opposite direction to those 
on the other. 

Thus switches in dominance cause a 
child to confuse or reverse the order of 
letters in reading and writing. 

For example, he may write his name 
backward. He may not be able to dis- 
tinguish between such words as “no” and 
“on.” He may transpose letters, obtain- 
ing such a concoction as “gnlteneme” for 
gentlemen. (Occasional reversals by a 


young child are not significant.) 


A child with confused dominance 
has special need for parental “loving 
attention” to counteract feelings of in- 
feriority, says Swartout. 

His difficulties can usually be rem- 
edied, too. Mrs. Hilder points out that, 
through simple tests, a teacher can de- 
termine if a child has confused dom- 
inance. 

The teacher can replace the preva- 
lent sight method with other techniques 
for teaching him to read. Chief alterna- 
tive is the kinesthetic method, in which 
the child learns the shape and order of 
letters by writing or tracing them. 

Fortunately, most children outgrow 
reversal tendencies by the time they reach 
the fifth grade. 

Strephosymbolia is likely to develop 
among the 12.5% of the population who 
are ambidextrous, says Swartout. Left- 
handed children who have been taught to 
use their right hand may also have speech 
and language difficulties. 

Perhaps the best clue to success in 
handling reading difficulties is in a re- 
mark by Freddie’s teacher: “For me, 
nothing is more satisfying than helping 
a child end his frustrations.” 
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McMATH. In 1948 he became Gov- 


ernor of Arkansas at the age of 36. 
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Government is everybody’s job, so... 


Why aren't more young people 


in politics? 


\Y) HEN Thomas Jefferson at the age 
of 33 wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, more than a third of the Amer- 
ican patriots who signed their names 
were under 40. Several were in their 20s. 
Later, when the first Congress of the 
United States met in New York, 27 of 
its 95 members were also under 40. 

By contrast, in today’s Congress 
more than 90% of the 531 members of 
the House and Senate are over 40. In the 
Senate 34 of the 96 members are past 
60. The same situation exists in most 
state and local government posts. 

Plainly, young people aren’t play- 
ing the important part in government 
that they did in the critical early days of 
the Republic. Why not? 

Last week in Washington, leaders 
of the Young Democrats and Young 
Republicans paused in the heat of the 
Presidential campaign wind-up to agree 
that parents and teachers of America’s 
young people can take most of the blame. 

“The average young person reaches 
voting age without any real idea of-how 
our political system operates,” said 
George Liephart, 26-year-old executive 
secretary of the national Young Repub- 
licans Federation. “Parents talk about 
‘politics’ as though it were a dirty word. 
Teachers try to be nonpartisan in their 
government classes and don’t mention 
the -mechanics of the two-party system.” 

Howard Whitecotton, 30-year-old 
Young Democrat executive -sercretary, 
agreed: “Most students get interested in 
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TALMADGE. He followed his father’s footsteps in Georgia. 


LONG AND WIFE. He’s the youngest United States Senator. 


business or medicine or football because 
they hear about it at home or at school. 
In the field of politics, however, the teen- 
ager grows up in an_ informational 
vacuum. He’s likely still to be in political 
kindergarten by the time he’s old enough 
to vote.” 


Never Touch the Stuff. Such po- 
litical ignorance makes recruiting diff- 
cult for party leaders. They try to get 
volunteers from high school or college 
groups, often run into trouble because 
school officials want to steer clear of 
politics. 

At all state-supported colleges in 
California, for instance, students are for- 
bidden to form Young Republican or 
Young Democrat groups on the campus. 
Students interested in national politics 
have to “go underground” or risk being 
expelled for their on-campus political 
activities. 

Most privately supported colleges 
give their students more leeway, with 
encouraging results. America’s youngest 
Congressman, 29-year-old Representative 
Patrick J. Hillings of California, got his 
start in politics at school. After overseas 
service in World War II, he enrolled 
at the University of Southern California, 
a privately supported institution, and or- 
ganized a Young Republican club among 
the students. 

In 1950, after apprenticeship in 
county and state politics, he was elected 
to the House of Representatives from 
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EARLY AMERICAN PATRIOTS, Twenty young men signed the Declaration of Independence in 1776, 


California’s 12th District—Senator Rich- 
ard Nixon’s former district during his 
two terms in the House. 

With most schools teaching little 
about practical politics, children of active 
politicians get a head start on their 
less educated friends. One example is 
Georgia’s Governor Herman Talmadge, 
39, the country’s youngest state execu- 
tive, who learned his political lessons 
from his father, Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge. Another young politician is Sena- 
tor Russell Long of Louisiana, son of 
demagogue Huey Long. He watched his 
father’s political maneuverings as a boy, 
and consequently was far from a novice 
when he ran for the Senate in 1948 at 
the age of 29. 

Ohio’s Senator Robert Taft got his 
first education in politics at home, too, 
from his father, President William How- 
ard Taft. A political career was natural 
for a boy who had heard political dis- 
cussions all his life. 

One politician who learned _ politics 
on his own is the outgoing Governor of 
Arkansas, Sidney McMath. He started by 
running for county prosecutor, then in 
1948 was elected Governor at 36. 


Recruits Wanted. Political re- 
cruiters aren’t looking for young voters 
who have learned the ropes from their 
parents. Most of these are in politics 
already. The Young Democrat and Young 
Republican organizations are aiming for 
the 40-odd million voters between 21 
and 40 who don’t belong to a political 
organization. 

“We have 100,000 active members in 
the national Young Republican organiza- 
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tion,” estimates Liephart. “We ought to 
have at least ten times that many.” Demo- 
crats, with no competition in the Solid 
South, estimate their Young Democrat 
membership at around 750,000, but are 
also beckonipg the additional millions of 
young voters who take no active part in 
political party affairs. 

“The biggest job is getting them 
interested,” says Democrat secretary 
Whitecotton. “Most young people are con- 
vinced that politicians are crooks. They 
don’t realize that ward and precinct 
party workers are the backbone of Amer- 
ica’s two-party system.” 

To help educate prospective party 
members, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats concentrate on the teen-aged seg- 
ment of the population. In election years 
they get their youthful recruits to pass 
out political handbills, pin campaign but- 
tons on passers-by, and persuade their 
parents to vote. Between elections they 
encourage the teen-agers to get political 
know-how by staging campaigns for posts 
in their own organizations. 


“Not My Kids!” In their recruit- 
ing efforts, the parties often find them- 
selves fighting parents who actively op- 
pose their children’s taking an active 
part in politics. One poll of parents 
showed that 82% of them disapproved 
of their children’s being in politics. An- 
other revealed that five out of seven con- 
sidered all politicians dishonest. With 
parents discouraging political activity 
during their offspring’s formative years, 
political leaders find it hard to locate 
citizens willing to help run the govern- 
ment, 


Signers 
under 40 


1 Thomas Lynch Jr., 26 
William Paca, 35 
- Samuel Chase, 35 
- Arthur Middleton, 34 
Thomas Heyward Jr., 29 


« George Walton, 26 
. Benjamin Rush, 30 
. Elbridge Gerry, 31 


2 
3 
4 
5. 
6. Charles Carroll, 38 
7 
8 
9 
0 


. George Clymer, 37 
11. William Hooper, 34 
12. James Wilson, 33 

13. Francis Hopkinson, 38 
14. Thomas Jefferson, 33 
15. John Hancock, 39 
16. Edward Rutledge, 26 


Not shown: 
Thomas Stone, 33 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., 37 
Carter Braxton, 39 
John Penn, 36 


Bettmann Archive 


One of the biggest efforts to get 
young people interested in assuming 
their political responsibilities is under 
way at Ohio Wesleyan University. Pro- 
fessors there are teaching courses on 
practical politics—how party organiza- 
tion works on the ward and precinct 
level, how candidates are picked by 
party representatives in their conventions. 
Unique feature: Students get “labora- 
tory” credit in the course by working 
with local political organizations of their 
choice. When they graduate they are 
thoroughly acquainted with party pro- 
cedures, can quickly spot—and stop— 
any of the steamroller tactics used by 
political machine bosses. 


Small Start. Nonpartisan efforts to 
get more young people in politics, such 
as the Ohio Wesleyan courses, are still 
scattered. Most schools still avoid the 
subject because they fear entanglement 
in partisan politics. Others reflect the 
attitude of the general public that poli- 
tics is a shoddy occupation that should 
be avoided. 

One bipartisan group, the Commit- 
tee for Young Men in Government, hopes 
to change the public’s mind. When the 
election smoke clears, the group plans an 
intensive campaign to get more young 
people of both parties to take an active 
part in government. 

“Jefferson and Patrick Henry and 
the other leaders of early American days 
weren't too young to work for their 
country,” says the committee’s secretary 
Robert D. Ladd, who is 29. “We hope we 
can convince today’s young people that 
they should do their job, too.” 
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Buy out t 


C. E. Wilson’s proposal to sell to 
holders of Government bonds all 
productive enterprises owned by the 
U. S. Government has six great 
things in its favor. It will: 


1. Reduce the national debt by 
10% —or about $27 billion. 


2. Reduce interest on debt by 
around three quarters of a billion a 
year. 


3. Produce a large annual tax 
yield from properties which now re- 
quire taxes to support them. 


4. Give more people an actual 
share in U. S. production, and added 
security from income. 


5. Break the trend toward so- 
cialistic “public”? ownership. 

6. Slow up the drive of bureau- 
erats for more big Government. 


oo are of two kinds. Some you cook 

up and try to sell to somebody else. 
Others get born all by themselves, take 
a grip on you, and refuse to let go un- 
til you do something about it. 

Last week Charles E. Wilson, for- 
mer president of General Electric Co. 
and ex-Defense Mobilizer, found himself 
pleasantly pushed around by an idea he’s 
had ever since 1946. 

From all over the U. S. to his home 
in Scarsdale, N. Y., letters were coming 
from farmers and farmers’ wives, econo- 
mists, college professors, bankers, Gov- 
ernment workers and private enterprise 
employes. Naturally public utility people 
joined in too. All wanted the same thing 
—they were ready to cash in their Gov- 
ernment bonds for a better slice of the 
U. S. than the bonds seem to represent. 

Back of it all was Wilson’s 1946 idea 
which he recently aired publicly for the 
first time. At a luncheon for railroad 
men, given by the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association in New York, he sug- 
gested turning over all Government- 
owned enterprises—rubber plants, power 
plants and distribution lines, and atomic 
energy plants—to free enterprise. This 
wasn’t the first time the idea had been 
urged. 


The new angle with a dynamic 
twist was this: Wilson proposed con- 
verting Government enterprises into 
stock companies and selling them to 
the holders of Government bonds. 


Wilson figured that Government 
plants and enterprises are worth roughly 
$27 billion. This amount of bonds, 
swapped for stock in the new companies, 
would reduce the national debt by that 
much, or by about 10%. 

“This idea got hold of me,” Wilson 
said, “back in 1946. It kept bobbing up. 
1 was bothered because the national 
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GRAND COULEE DAM. Instead of bonds, we would own 


he Government? 





Department of the Interior 
plants like this one. 
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debt kept getting bigger. That year we 
were undertaking things which meant 
more and bigger additions to the debt. 
The idea nagged me until by appoint- 
ment one evening I spread it all out for 
the benefit of Truman & Co. at Blair 
House where the President was then liv- 
ing. I didn’t get anywhere. The Presi- 
dent’s summation was that it was a poor 
idea politically. That made me think it 
must be a very good idea.” 

Wilson did nothing about it then. But 
the idea kept popping up. So, finally, he 
put it in his speech to the railroad men 
about free enterprise. 

“Down in Washington,” he said, 
“I’ve watched our creeping paralysis of 
socialism at work. ... We have to launch 
a second era of trust-busting and we need 
a bigger stick than even Teddy Roosevelt 
could swing. If the concentration of 
power by business was bad for our coun- 
try—and it was—then the concentration 
of power by Government is equally bad. 
And it is. . : . So, if Americans still be- 
lieve in this system, let’s start practicing 
that belief. 

“Our national debt today is ap- 
proaching $270 billion. Suppose we cut 
that by about 10%. . . . This saving is 
not the main purpose, though the sum 
involved is considerable.” 


Stockholders in Control. The 
real purpose, he said, was to let all 
Americans, who can and will, buy shares 
in America of their own free will. Make 
them stockholders “in the true sense in- 
stead of forcing them as taxpayers to 
finance undertakings beyond their choice 
and control.” The public power and 
water projects—and all other Govern- 
ment business enterprises—he argued, 
should be sold to the people who under- 
stand the true democracy and strength 
of the American competitive system— 
the people who own Government bonds. 
Bonds would be exchanged for shares of 
stock in the new companies to spring 
from plants now owned by the Govern- 
ment. 

Editors of more than 100 newspapers 
promptly wrote editorials endorsing the 
proposal. “All in all,” said Wilson, “it 
is the most gratifying reaction I’ve had 
to an idea in all my life.” 


If Republicans have control of 
Congress and the White House after 
Nov. 4, the idea will receive serious 
consideration. Even some Demo- 
crats might easily be induced to go 
along. A Democratic Congress has 
already approved appraisal and sale 
to private industry of 26 Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plants. 


The Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce in Washington, D. C., has re- 
leased a statement advocating that the 
Government turn over to private enter- 
prise all those businesses which the Gov- 
ernment has handled “with indifferent 
success—not excepting the Post Office.” 

Many believe that Wilson’s idea, 
starting out as a small snowball, will 
pick up a lot of momentum as it rolls. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


A nest of Reds 


Many people were shocked 
when an American woman, employed 
at a salary of $9,000 a year by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations, ad- 
mitted recently to having been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. 

Furthermore, she said in reply to 
questioning: “I have never apologized 
for joining the Communist Party. I 
never intend to.” 


* * 


This woman is only one of 14 
Americans on the United Nations Sec- 
retariat who have so far been asked 
about their past or present Communist 
affiliations, by members of the Sen- 
ate’s Internal Security Subcommittee. 
As yet, she is the only one who has 
answered frankly. Most of those ex- 
amined have refused to testify, on 
grounds of possible self-incrimination. 
Some have been defiant. 

Alfred J. Van Tassel, a $12,840- 
a-year executive in the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Administration, did not 
hesitate to talk back. He told Sena- 
tors Herbert O’Conor, Homer Fergu- 
son and Willis Smith that questions 
about Communist connections are “ir- 
relevant to employment in the United 
Nations, which includes members of 
every political complexion.” 


x * x 


In this inquiry the Senators are 
handling a hot potato, and know it. 
For the plain fact is that Americans 
on the U.N. Secretariat owe no more 
loyalty to Washington than they do 
to Moscow. Trygve Lie, the U.N. 
Secretary General, has been co-opera- 
tive in firing one suspect American 
employe and placing others, including 
Van Tassel, on compulsory leave. But 
this does not solve the issue, on which 
Mr. Lie is seeking advice from a panel 
of “eminent jurists.” 

The Charter of the United Na- 
tions, being a treaty with all other 
governments belonging to the U.N. 
(including Russia), was approved by 
the Senate on July 28, 1945. Only two 
votes were cast against it. 


* * 


Article 100 of that Charter, de- 
fining the duties of the Secretariat, 
says that its members “. . . shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other au- 
thority external to the Organization. 
They shall refrain from any action 
which might reflect on their position 
as international officials responsible 
only to the Organization.” 

The difference between the na- 
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U.N. HEADQUARTERS. A handsome 
building hides allegiance to Russia. 


tional delegations to the U.N. Assem- 
bly, on the other hand, and the per- 
manent Secretariat of the U.N., should 
also be kept in mind. The delegations, 
like that headed by Foreign Minister 
Vishinsky of Russia, come only for the 
periodic meetings of Assembly and 
Council. The members of the Secre- 
tariat are the regular staff, living and 
working in New York, or traveling 
around with special privileges as “in- 
ternational officials.” 

Of course every Russian member 
of the Secretariat is a Communist. So 
is every Pole, every Czech and at 
least most of those from the pro-Rus- 
sian countries belonging to the U.N. 

We know now that at least one 
American on the staff of the U.N. has 
been a Communist and is proud of it. 
Apparently there are several more. 


* x * 


What Americans don’t know, 
but would like to find out, is what 
President Truman was thinking about 
when he not merely permitted, but 
actually insisted, that the offices of the 
U.N., in New York, should be de- 
veloped as a protected nest of Reds. 

For it was President Truman who 
told the Senate he wanted the U.N. 
Charter ratified as drafted, without 
any changes or modifications. 

The Senate, forgetting its Consti- 
tutional responsibility to scrutinize 
and criticize, obeyed. And we have 
Communists sheltering in the palatial 
buildings of the U.N. as the result. 














WHAT’LL THEY THINK OF NEXT? This char- 
acter with the feathers answers to the name of 
Buster. His actor-owner, Billy Lehr, trained him 
to roller skate and now is trying him out on ice. 
Here he works out with Cathy Henderson of 
Pasadena, Calif., also a novice at iceskating. 
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FAMILY OF THE YEAR. Here at the entrance to their farm. 
home in Helena, Mich., is the family of Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. 
Roggenbuck, selected last week by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference as “Catholic Family of the Year.” The Roggen- 
bucks have 12 children, ranging from 4 to 24. Barthol, 23, is 
fighting in Korea. They farm 485 acres in Michigan’s Thumb. 
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WHAT’S THAT, BUB? Douglas Cole, a freshman at Notre Dame, 
met a basset hound, most photogenic of all dogs, trained a 
camera on him, produced this photo, won a $250 first prize 
in the Gaines Dog Research Center’s annual dog photo contest. 
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FOAM ARE THE SAILORS. These seamen, 
looking like citizens from another world, have 
passed their “exam” at the Navy’s firefighting 
school at Floyd Bennett Field Naval Air Station, 
Brooklyn. In 15 seconds with foam guns they 
snuffed out a fire on a gasoline-soaked plane. 
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When you consider how much houses cost these days—and how little ash trays cost 
— it's clear that having plenty of ash trays is a positive economy. Remember, careless 
smoking and handling of matches cause 20% of home fires. Even if no one in the family 
smokes, it’s well to keep ash trays handy. You know how careless guests can be. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge to those who wish to cooperate in advancing 


this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. ¥Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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It took iron tires and heartaches 
to cross the country 
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THE EARLY TRUCKS were converted Model “T’’ runabouts. 
These useful little pioneers bridged the gap between the 
old creaking wagons and the behemoth speed-vans of today. 


pear high in the hills, the pioneer women faced a 
heartbreaking choice. What should they keep—what 
should they throw out along the rocky trail? 


The covered wagons had to be lightened, to get the caravans 
through the steep stony passes. Above them towered the 
white and purple peaks of the Rocky Mountains; somewhere 
through those great bleak ranges the first tracks of the 
American Road led west to Oregon or south to California. 


Beside the chill mountain streams, in the lonely high pine- 
smelling valleys, the women looked over the precious house- 
hold goods they had carried so many weary miles. There were 
the grandfather clocks, the colonial maple bedsteads, the 
curved captain’s chairs, the latest in horsehair sofas, and 
the rocker that was so good for hush-a-byeing new babies. 


Behind the caravan stretched thousands of miles of chok- 
ing dust, shuffled up by the big red oxen (they took oxen 
because horses attracted Indians). Behind them were the 
fords across countless streams and rivers—because there 
was not a single bridge anywhere west of the Mississippi. 


Now they stacked their furniture sadly beside the trail 
and went on. They kept pots and silverware and spinning 
wheels, firearms and tools. The wagons went on. 


For more than fifty years the nation was spanned by the 
rough wagon-trail, and a ribbon of railroad track. Then Henry 
Ford putt-putted down Detroit’s Bagley Avenue in his funny 
little machine with a leather-belt drive. 


Today goods crisscross the country swiftly in more than 
8,000,000 motor trucks and trailers, hauling 122 billion ton- 
miles a year. Nearly everything that Americans eat and wear 
and use is hauled at some time by trucks. 


Over the American Road the trucks connect every farm 
and hamlet with markets and sources of supply. Trucks are 
part of the assembly line of every manufacturer. Every kind 
of service, from garbage to mail to milk delivery, depends 
on trucks. Above all, trucks are responsive to the new move- 
ments of America—new industries, population shifts. 


Ford Motor Company, in fifty years of pioneering, has 
helped bring about the American Road. To us that Road is 
more than a highway on which we have placed 36,000,000 
cars and trucks—the Road is a way to a better life for all 
mankind, through the increasing use of the automobile. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD+ LINCOLN + MERCURY CARS+* FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


THE PIONEERS SUFFERED when they had to lighten load. Often they 
left bitter signs for the next caravan, such as “Take Your Pick.” 


TODAY no freight is so massive that it cannot be trucked swift- 
ly across country; any quantity of anything can be laid down 
by fleets of trucks on the opposite Coast within six days. 








ART LOVERS. Every year, thousands of 


townspeople and out-of-town visitors view Springville’s $400,000 collection. 
Pa i 





With paintings in three homes out of four, Springville, Utah, is 


CRAZY OVER ART 


“Almost everyone in town knows a 
little about art. Many of our adults en- 
joy painting. More than a hundred high 
school students are taking art courses.” 

To Paul K. Walker, high school prin- 
cipal in Springville, Utah (pop. 6,475), 
this is hardly surprising. Springville has 
been “crazy about art” for a long time. 
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And art and artists have put the little 
town, 60 miles west of Salt Lake City, 
on the map. Last year, for instance, 75,- 
000 persons came to Springville to see 
the town’s art collection. 

Springville’s road to fame as the 
“Art Center of the Rockies” began mod- 
estly in 1903, when John Hafen, a local 
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ART CENTER. Springville’s gallery put the small Utah town on the map. 
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painter, gave one of his canvases, The 
Mountain Stream, to the high school. 
Springville-born Hafen hoped that his 
picture would start a collection, and he 
talked other Utah artists into adding 
some of their work to his. 

An exhibit of 16 such paintings 
drew a crowd and marked the beginning 
of community interest in art. 

For the next few years, new pictures 
were paid for largely by high school stu- 
dents’ enthusiastic efforts. They gave con- 
certs and sold candy and lunches to 
raise money, and the school board con- 
tributed the rest. 


Big Little Town. As the collection 
grew, Springville’s name became known 
to artists all over the U.S. 

By 1937, paintings were hanging at 
every available spot in the two high 
school buildings and in the school audi- 
torium. A collection worth $150,000 by 
that time needed better housing. So, with 
help from the old Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, a seven-room gallery was 
built near the high school. 

Today that school-owned gallery 
(Utah’s largest) houses more than 350 
paintings and 12 pieces of sculpture, 
including Sir Thomas Gainsborough’s 
Landscape—reportedly the only Gains- 
borough in the state. Mainstays of the 
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collection: More than 40 of Hafen’s can- 
vases, and a group of 128 canvases pre- 
sented by a Utah-born couple, A. Merlin 
and Alice W. Steed. 

Springville people take their art se- 
riously. More than 100 of the high 
school’s 1,050 students are enrolled in a 
half-dozen different art classes. These 
meet in the gallery. 

“Our people consider the collection 
as community property,” says Walker. 
“They take pride in it. And the whole 
community helps pay for it. About one 
third of the money ($8,000 a year) 
needed to support the gallery comes from 
the students, They stage carnivals, dances 
and shows to raise the money. The rest 
comes from businessmen, clubs, individu- 
als and the county commissioners.” 


Popular Paintings. Three Spring- 
ville homes in every four contain pictures 
bought at the gallery’s annual spring 
shows, which date from 1921. More than 
3.000 paintings from artists all over the 
U.S. have been exhibited, and the gallery 
buys a few of these canvases each year. 
Last April the gallery paid $400 for 
Lecomte Stewart’s painting Thrashing 
and $3,000 for a sculpture by Avard Fair- 
banks, Mother and Child. The Kiwanis 
Club gave $1,500; the students raised 
nearly $1,000 and the Springville High 
School Art Association contributed funds 
from the sale of pictures shown at pre- 
vious exhibits. During last spring’s show 
the Association sold 15 paintings at an 
average of $100, many of them to towns- 
people. 

But Springville’s gallery is not pri- 
marily commercial. Each April, just be- 
fore the show, every student must write 
an essay on his favorite painting. Best 
essays win art prizes. 

The gallery’s real worth lies in the 
fact that it has brought art closer to peo- 
ple who might otherwise seldom see 
paintings and painters at first hand. It 
has also stimulated an active interest in 
painting and sculpture and has given 
Springville youngsters a new horizon. 


What people said 


Young people of a welfare state 
will be carefully bred “securocrats.”— 
C. M. White, president, Republic Steel 
Corp. 


In the past the dynamism of our 
ideals has won us security, by penetrat- 
ing the fabric of despotism. It can do so 
again.—John Foster Dulles. 


The Church is grateful to a free 
press which recognizes the importance of 
religion in American life.—Methodist 
Bishop Fred Pierce Corson. 


The best chance for an armistice 
in Korea is for the United Nations to 
show that it is united and resolute.— 
Assistant Secretary of State John D. 
Hickerson. 
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ALONG MAIN STREET 


Navy's Band will play for you 


i 


Pounding drums and shrilling 
trumpets rattled windows in Norfolk, 
Neb. (pop. 11,335), as 31 high school 
bands paraded down the main street. 
The occasion: a visit of the U.S. Navy 
Band, which played two concerts dur- 
ing its one-day stay in Norfolk. Both 
concerts were sold out in advance. The 
Chamber of Commerce, which spon- 
sored the visit, grossed $3,500 from 
admissions. Profits paid expenses for 
visiting high school musicians. 

Your town also can be host to the 
famous Navy Band. It makes two 
tours a year, specializes in smaller 
cities which often are by-passed by 
other top musical entertainment. The 
U. S. Marine Band makes similar trips 
around the country. Both organiza- 
tions book tours several months in 
advance. You can arrange for a Navy 
or Marine Band appearance in your 
town by writing the Navy Department, 


Washington, D. C. 


Fund-raising Ideas. Does your 
civic club need extra funds to carry on 
community projects? In Alhambra, 
Calif., members of the Exchange Club 
manned a local gasoline station for 
a day. They wiped windshields, sold 
tires and gas, changed oil. Profits ex- 
ceeding the station’s average daily 
take went to the club. In Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. (pop. 6,280), residents con- 
ducted an auction of donated items to 
raise money for a city swimming pool. 
Contributions included calves, mir- 
rors and baby strollers. Net profit was 
$4,000. 


Courtesy Pays. In Emporia, 
Kan. (pop. 15,669), a motorist 
stopped in a local store to change a 
$5 bill so he could put a penny in the 
meter where he had parked his car. 


MUSICAL SAILORS. They make two tours to small towns every year. 


Waiting for his change, he spotted a 
display of pocket-size books on a 
nearby shelf, bought an armload of 
them, finally fed the parking meter 
with part of the 19¢ change remaining 
from his $5 bill. Moral to merchants: 
Don’t give nonbuying visitors the 
brush-off when they ask street direc- 
tions or other help that doesn’t bring 
a profit. Merchandising experts say 
many purchases stem from “impulse 
buying” that store visitors didn’t in- 
tend to do. You’re scaring away extra 
business if you don’t practice the 
“good neighbor” policy. 


Air Age. Does your town need an 
airport or landing strip? Farmers are 
using airplanes 52% more than they 
did in 1949. Business flying has in- 
creased 21%. If your town lacks land- 
ing facilities for small planes you may 
be losing out on business, You can get 
facts about building an inexpensive 
airport or landing strip by writing the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Easy Giving. Group gifts for 
brides, convalescents. or high school 
graduates are no problem in New Au- 
burn, Wis. (pop. 371). Clerks in the 
local department store take donations 
of 25¢ or more for such gifts, then 
send an appropriate present at the 
proper time. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can _ they 
help you? PATHFINDER will 


pay $10 for unusual ideas 


which service clubs, merchants 
and community developers can 
use. Address PATHFINDER, 
Dept. T, Washington 5, D.C. 
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By Cy RapcLirFEe 


businessman’s relations with the 

National Labor Relations Board. My 
contact with it came about like this: 

My business is the Homedale Trac- 
tor and Equipment Company of Home- 
dale, Idaho, a retail implement store em- 
ploying about 14 or 15 full-time em- 
ployes. Two or three of these men were 
incorrigibles. They were not able to keep 
up with their fellow workers, and they 
decided that by turning to organized 
labor they could better their personal 
positions, Consequently they had a secret 
meeting back on the fourth of June, 1951. 
On June 13, they held another secret 
meeting. This time the union organizer 
was present and told them more about 
the union. 

After this there was a drop in mo- 
rale, so on the night of June 20 we held 
a store meeting. We said, “We're not go- 
ing to fire anybody, but tomorrow morn- 
ing the doors of the office will be open 


| WANT to tell you about one small 


JOHN DEERE 
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CRUSADER. Radcliffe (center, with employes) pushes his fight against NLRB. 


A little business 
ghts Big Government 


and we will accept anyone’s resignation 
if they don’t want to work under these 
conditions of en.ployment.” We didn’t 
mention the fellows by name but we did 
say this, “if the shoe fits, put it on.” The 
next morning, June 21, these three men 
had put the shoe on; it fit. They had 
come early and packed their tools, cover- 
alls and personal belongings and walked 
off the job without saying a word to the 
management or to their shop foreman 
who was standing at the door. They de- 
liberately and voluntarily quit. 

Unbeknown to me they went to Boise 
to union headquarters and said, “They’re 
getting tough with us in Homedale.” The 
union organizer answered, “You get right 
back out there and hold your jobs, be- 
cause I haven’t notified the management 
that the union is taking over.” 

So the next morning, June 22, three 
men were back at work, with no excuse 
for their absence on the previous day. I 
called them individually into the office 
and said, “Fellows, as far as I’m con- 
cerned when you walked out of here 
yesterday you terminated your employ- 


United Press 


ment.” I gave them their checks and re- 
leased them. The next Monday, three days 
after these men had been discharged, we 
received a registered letter from the union 
and this was the first that we knew that 
a union was interested in our place of 
business. A copy of this letter went to 
the National Labor Relations Board in 
Seattle and the union filed charges that 
we had fired three men for their attempts 
to organize a union. We have maintained 
that they were discharged for quitting 
the job on June 21. 

Our case was sent to the National 
Labor Relations Board, and the Govern- 
ment sent an investigator down from 
Seattle. The union told him their story— 
their side of it. Then in the evening they 
brought this Government man out to 
Homedale, called on these discharged em- 
ployes in the privacy of their homes. 
Naturally these men were disgruntled 
and their story jibed with the union right 
down the line. 


Only one side’s story 


But never once did the Government 
man call on my faithful and loyal em- 
ployes to ask them what they thought of 
this place of business; never once did 
the Government examiner step inside the 
store to see what kind of business he was 
prosecuting; and never once did the Gov- 
ernment man come to meet the manage- 
ment that he was prosecuting. He got the 
union side of the story, lock, stock and 
barrel and took it back to Seattle and de- 
clared that we were guilty of unfair labor 
practices. From Seattle the Government 
proceeded to harass us during the next 
six months and we finally consented to an 
election to see whether our men wanted 
a union or not. This election was set up 
for Dec. 22, 1951. 

They challenged one of my men who 
was a known anti-union vote. I stood 
there and argued with the Government 
man for a half hour whether my man 
was going to have to sign his ballot or 
not, but the Government man said to me, 
“Well, if your man is going to vote he is 
going to have to have his name on the en- 
velope.” And that is what he did. Never- 
theless, we won the election. Our men 
didn’t want a union and they don’t to 
this day. 

On Dec, 31, ten days later, the union 
filed a protest, in spite of the law which 
requires protests to be filed within 5 days 
after an election. 

The Government man explained this 
by saying that “the election was on Dec. 
22, the protest was filed on Dec. 31. Now 
neither the day of the election nor the 
day of the protest counts. Dec. 23 and 30 
were Sundays and Sundays don’t count. 
Dec. 29 was Saturday, and the National 
Labor Relations Board doesn’t work on 
Saturdays in Seattle, so that day doesn’t 
count. Dec. 24 was the day before Christ- 
mas and it was so close to Sunday that 
we decided not to open our office in Seat- 
tle on Monday, so that day doesn’t count. 
So that leaves the 26, 27 and 28.” 

Our Government had cut ten days 
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Nearly 150,000 accidents occurred in 1951 because one car was on the wrong side of the road. Play safe. 





Drive carefully! 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill? 


ig YOU DRIVE carefully, why should 
you have to pay high auto in- 
surance rates because of the reckless 
driving of others? 

You don’t, if you’re insured with 
State Farm Mutual. State Farm aims 
to insure only careful drivers. Careful 
driving means fewer accidents. 
fewer claims. And this, combined with 
other State Farm economies, is saving 
more than 2,300,000 State Farm mem- 
bers many dollars a year on their auto 
insurance. 

If your own careful driving entitles 
you to State Farm’s low-cost, ‘‘care- 
ful driver” insurance, it will pay you 
to see your State Farm agent. Look 
up “State Farm” in your classified 
phone book. 

Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 
1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
to pay for your automobile insurance 
in two small payments each year, 


Hear ‘Cecil Brown News Commentaries,” 
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rather than in one lump sum? Ad- 
vanced State Farm billing and book- 
keeping practices make this possible 
for State Farm members—at no in- 
crease in cost. 

2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 

3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 
than 6,500 State Farm agents and 


claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 12 
seconds, every working day. 

4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,300,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are coming in on an average of 
2,000 every working day! 


Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois * Branch offices: Berkeley, California « St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan + Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 250 principal cities. 


Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. 
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We're small-town, so we're guilty 





downto three in order to serve the de- 
mands of organized labor! They con- 
tinued to investigate this down through 
the months, and it was on May 1, 1952, 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
in Seattle wrote us that “the objections to 
the elections in this case have now been 
withdrawn.” The Government, however, 
went right ahead. As the result of a hear- 
ing they had held in Caldwell, Idaho, on 
Jan. 14, they issued a verdict saying that: 
“Even if there was no direct evidence of 
the respondent’s knowledge of the em- 
ployes’ union activity prior to the June 
20th meeting, it is reasonable to conclude 
from the fact that during a period of 
about three weeks prior to June 20, the 
employes had held two organizational 
meetings in a small community in which 
respondent’s establishment is _ located, 
and had discussed the union in respond- 
ent’s small shop, that respondent knew 
of the employes’ union activities prior to 
June 20.” 

In other words, the Government 
Trial Examiner says there is no evidence 
to convict you but you live in a small 
town, and in a small town everybody 
knows everybody’s business, therefore 
you must have found out about it some- 
how. 

It’s a serious thing when a man is 
found guilty because he lives in a small 
town. We don’t like to be guilty because 


we live in small towns. But the judge 
had to find some excuse for handing down 
a pro-labor verdict. 

We were then ordered to post a no- 
tice offering reinstatement to the three 
men who walked out, with 12 months of 
back pay. 

We are not going to post or accept 
this Government order. We are appealing 
this verdict in Washington. We don’t ex- 
pect a reversal because we are appealing 
to the NLRB, the same ones who handed 
down the verdict. But a little business- 
man who believes in his individual rights 
can’t do less. 


* * * 


Cy Radcliffe, who says “publicity is 
the only weapon we've got against the 
Government in this case,” has made more 
than 55 speeches before service clubs and 
business organizations since the National 
Labor Relations Board issued its order 
for the reinstatement of discharged em- 
ployes. 

Just back from speaking engage- 
ments in Detroit and Portland, Ore., he’s 
now heading toward appearances in 
Cleveland, Des Moines, Butte, Kansas 
City and Indianapolis. In addition, he’s 
made five 30-minute radio broadcasts on 
the subject. 

In fact, he says, an NLRB field man 
confided to his lawyer that the NLRB 


“wishes it could make this guy Radcliffe 
shut his mouth.” 

Because of his activities, Radcliffe 
feels, the Government has delayed a deci- 
sion on his appeal. 

“We're told that normal time for a 
ruling in a case like ours is three to 
four weeks. They’ve delayed our case for 
six months. Apparently they’re afraid to 
rule against us as long as we’re making 
a fight of it.” 

In Washington, the NLRB comments 
only that the case is “pending,” adds 
that “there’s no word yet on when a deci- 
sion will be reached.” 


‘Over 50% of My Time.’ Rad- 
cliffe, whose business has been estab- 
lished in Homedale since 1948, estimates 
that the battle has cost “a couple of thou- 
sand dollars and over 50% of my time.” 

It has received the support of his fel- 
low townsmen, and also of his employes, 
who gave him a copy of a letter they 
wrote in April to Idaho’s Senator Herman 
Welker (R.) expressing their approval of 
Radcliffe’s determined campaign. 

The campaign, Radcliffe indicates, 
will go right on until the case is settled 
—and possibly he'll continue it after that, 
as an example of “Big Government.” He 
finds no lack of invitations. 

“It just seems to grow from one 
speech to another—I speak in one place 
and somebody asks me to come some- 
place else and tell my story. It takes a 
lot of time, but I feel it’s almost a public 
duty.” 


Battle of the ‘horses’ 


Last year the Chrysler car surged 
powerwise to the U.S. automotive lead 
with a new 180-horsepower V-8 engine. 

This year, word was that Chrysler 
competitors would bring out engines ca- 
pable of more than 200 h.p. Many won- 
dered if Chrysler, whose engine can be 
souped to around 400 h.p. if need be, 
would do the same. 

Wednesday, with the announcement 
of the ’53 Chrysler line, came the answer. 
Chrysler would stick to 180 h.p. “We 
don’t want to become involved in a horse- 
power race,” said Chrysler Corp. presi- 
dent L. L. Colbert, noting signs of edi- 





NEW CHRYSLER. Long low lines, rich interior, bigger trunk. 
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torial and Congressional uprisings against 
the deadly superpower speeds. 

Instead, the ’53 Chrysler will feature 
styling. It has the “look” to make it a 
fierce competitor. So has the recently 
announced Dodge, which will also get 
its own (140 h.p.) version of the V-8 
engine. 

Prices on four out of the 10 Dodge 
models were cut from 53¢ to as much as 
$258. 

Stressed Colbert: The reduced prices 
are predicated on the assumption that 
Dodge can do a volume business in 53. 
Dodge president William Newberg, who 
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expertly pushed Dodge from eighth to 
sixth place last year, plans 25% higher 
production for 1953. 

The only big “if”: how much steel 
defense officials will allow the automobile 
industry. 

Auto makers are hopeful that defense 
materials and unit controls, due to expire 
April 30, won’t be renewed. As for first- 
quarter °53, Colbert believes the indus- 
try will get permission to make substan- 
tially more than the 635,000 units NPA 
would allow. “I am very hopeful,” he 
said, “that we will get a ceiling of at 
least 1.25 million.” 
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NEW DODGE. Powerful V-8 engine; roomier, rounded body. 
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How do they (attr CANCER? 


wo out of every three people who 

get cancer today die of it—in most 
cases because their trouble wasn’t dis- 
covered early enough. 

Why, then, doesn’t science find a 
simple way to detect this killer before it 
reaches the incurable stage? 

The fact is in recent years there 
have been more than a thousand scientific 
proposals for such a test. And there have 
been an equal number of others based on 
flimsier grounds—even supposed telltale 
signs in your handwriting. 

Cancer in its early stages—where 
chances of cure are best—seldom makes 
itself known. And doctors suspect that 
what we call cancer is more than just 
one kind of thing. 

All this adds to the problems in- 
volved in discovering a simple, sure and 
relatively cheap test—like urine tests for 
diabetes or X-rays for tuberculosis. 


Bloodstream. Blood reaches all 
your body’s tissues. So most of the sci- 
entific tests proposed for cancer are 
aimed at detecting changes the disease 
may make in your blood. Some show up 
the difference in the way certain albu- 
mins from cancerous blood act chemi- 
cally compared with those from non- 
cancerous. Others measure the difference 
in reactions of enzymes or of disease- 
fighting antibodies. There also have been 
tests based on changes in the urine, and 
tests with radioactive chemicals which 
concentrate in tumorous tissue where they 
can be located by the “ticks” of a Geiger 
counter. 

Not one, however, has met the re- 
quirements for a universal test. 

“Tt’s like trying to find a needle in a 
haystack through the traces of metal that 
have rubbed off against the straw,” says 
Dr. John R. Heller Jr., director of the 
National Cancer Institute. “Even if you 
prove they’re there, you still have to lo- 
cate the needle.” 

Few people have the inclination, the 


DETECTIVE WORK. Fluoroscope and 


X-ray may reveal unsuspected cancers. 
General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
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MALIGNANT? Surgeons wait for the report that may mean a further incision. 


time or the money to go through the ex- 
haustive series of examinations now 
needed to check thoroughly for cancer 
in a private diagnostic center. A simple 
screening test would save thousands of 
lives each year. 

At least a dozen research centers are 
hunting one. But there’s also a good 
chance that a test may come unexpect- 
edly as a by-product of research along 
some other track. Until a successful one 
is found, medicine’s surest way of prov- 
ing whether or not you have cancer is by 
biopsy—examination of tissue samples 
under a microscope. 


Easy Test. Luckily, in women the 
commonest kinds of cancer are in sites 
where it is easy to get a few cells for 
study. A bit of fluid taken from the va- 
gina with a glass tube can show up ab- 
normal cells that have sloughed off. Sus- 
picious findings can be checked with a 
painless cutting of a tissue sample in 
the doctor’s office. And a simple opera- 


CUTTER. For microscopic cell studies, 


transparent slices of human tissues. 
National Cancer Institute 


tion will prove whether a breast lump is 
harmless. (Odds are 3 to 1 it will be.) 
Among males, cancers of the stom- 
ach and digestive system are commonest. 
X-rays after the digestive tract is made 
opaque by swallowing barium help show 
up growths. And a rubber balloon re- 
cently has come into use to get samples 
of stomach cells for microscopic study. 


The cells are trapped in a mesh around | 


the balloon when it is inflated after being 
swallowed. 

Scientists also are hooking up the 
light-gathering power of an astronomical 
camera to make fluoroscopic pictures of 
the head, chest and stomach with only 
a sixth the X-ray dosage needed before. 
And a new machine that automatically 
cuts and mounts cell-thin slices of frozen 
tissue on film promises better and faster 
methods of cell study. 

“There are a lot of blue chips shoved 
onto the table in the diagnostic-test ven- 
ture,” Dr. Heller says. “One of these days 
there ought to be a big pay-off.” 


HOT ATOMS. Radioactive tracers point 


out cancer growths with telltale “ticks.” 
National Cancer Institute 
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WOMEN NEED MILK MORE THAN MEN yet 25% do not drink milk; only 10% of men 
do not drink milk. Buy milk in larger quantities from stores 





and buy more dried skim milk powder, to give your family more 
dairy products at the same cost. Powdered milk is especially 
useful in cooking. 


A SHORTAGE OF POTATOES is certain, as late yields were not up to ex- 


pectations. If you have storage space buy one or two bags if 
price is reasonable. Sweet potato crop is extremely short. 


CHICKEN IS ECONOMICAL MEAT and "has the same important food value as lean 
meat from larger animals." Serve chicken and turkey more often. 


LARD IS SELLING AT ITS LOWEST PRICE since 1941 after a drop of 3¢ in two 
months. Pork supplies are less than last year's, as farmers 
cut hog production 9%. Ham and bacon will go up after De- 
cember. Beef marketings have increased and the price is down. 


INTEREST RATES ARE INCREASING and tighter money is ahead. Debts that can 
not be paid within 1953 should be refinanced with a long-term 
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risk debt-renewal troubles in the event of a recession. 


RETAIL COST OF THE FARM-FOOD MARKET BASKET in August had reached $756 
per family of three average consumers. Farmers get less than 
half ($361); marketing costs $395 for assembling, processing, 
and distributing. Farmer's share of food dollar is going down; 
labor costs are pushing up the total cost to consumers (1951 
average $722; today $756). Farmers got $1 of the increase, 
laborers and others $33. Workers are the principal consumers. 


THE REAL ESTATE BOOM HAS ENDED, in the opinion of many. Farm land 
prices have leveled off and have declined slightly in some 
states. Fewer farms are being sold. Housing in some towns and 
cities is catching up with demand. Home building will show a 
small decline in 1953. The rate of family formations is 














BUT DON'T WAIT IF YOU NEED A HOUSE. "Now is the time to buy or build 
it." Housing experts in the state of Washington go on to say, 
"If you are waiting for prices to go back to the level of the 


good old days, you may have an eternal wait." Others are not 
so sure. Prices of older houses may decline more rapidly than 
expected. 


USE LONG WINTER EVENINGS TO ADVANCE your education and business ability. 
Ask your state university for a list of free bulletins. Get 
lists from Department of Commerce and Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, D.C. Your taxes pay for them. 


THE FEDERAL TAX LOAD per household in 1900 was $36; in 1930 it was up to 
$140; and in the year closed June 30 had reached the staggering 
sum of $1,360. The tax took 22% of our entire national income. 
When state and local taxes are added, over 30% of the national 
income was taken for taxes. 


LARGEST AUTO AND TRUCK PRODUCTION since materials controls is indicated 
by allocations for the first quarter of 1953. At least 
1,250,000 cars and 315,000 trucks can be made. Dealer sales 
will be large, with more used car trades. 


GOOD BUSINESS FOR FIRST HALF OF 1953 is the almost unanimous prediction. 
After that the forecasters hang up caution signs. 
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S the poet said, the East and West shall never 
A meet... 


Not when it comes to road building any- 
way! For where the East inches a road along, the 
West (America) “spurts it out”... by the mile. 


Where the East drives its men, America drives 
its machines. And, with “Your Unseen Friend’s” 
help, builds roads at tremendous speeds. 


Take this big earth-mover, for example. 


Called a scraper, this fast-moving “pan” is a 
rugged “jack-of-all-trades.” Scraper, loader, dump 
truck, it can scrape, load, haul, and spread about 
900 wheelbarrow loads an hour... shift after 
shift, day after day. 


A dependable work horse, this giant! Design- 
ers saw to that when they used Nickel-containing 
steels and Inco-developed Ductile Iron in many 
vital parts. 


There are tough, strong, shock- or wear-resist- 
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The coolie way of building roads 
is hard on men — . = 


The American Way <3 


is tough on machines and “Your Unseen Friend” 






ing Nickel-containing steels in stressed members 
of the scraper; in gears and axles; in critical parts 
of the tractor unit that keeps this big behemoth on 
the go. And, in many cases, winch drums are made 
of Ductile Iron! 


With the powerful push of such mechanized 
equipment, America has today more than 1,617,000 
miles of surfaced rural roads alone. In 1900, there 
were only about 150,000. 


In performing this miracle, road builders have 
had many a helping hand from Inco Nickel. Like 
you, though, they rarely see this friendly metal 
because it’s usually intermixed with other metals 
to add toughness, hardness, or other special prop- 
erties. That is why Inco Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


You and “‘Your Unseen Friend’’: morning, 
noon and night, Inco Nickel is always with you— 
helping to make your life easier, brighter, more 
pleasant, more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel” tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 981a, New York 5, N.Y. 


Inco Nichoeh: .scccis ns 


dts, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1952 T.1.N. Co. 
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OMETIME this winter you may push futilely at your car’s 

starter while a faulty battery grinds the engine slowly to a 
stop. You may stall on an icy hill or snow-clogged street be- 
cause you left your chains in a corner of the garage. Or, worse 
still, you'll fight the wheel of your skidding car as faulty 
brakes spin it into a telephone pole, another car, or a pedes- 
trian. 

Such driving accidents that risk lives and fray tempers 
can be prevented by a pre-winter checkup of your car. Don’t 
be misled by apparently smooth operation now; winter weather 
can bring out dangerous faults that go unnoticed in warmer 
temperatures. 

Here are seven check points suggested by the American 
Automobile Association for your car’s pre-winter inspection. 
Unless you follow them, you may find yourself without trans- 
portation in the middle of winter. 
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WINTER AHEAD. Early checkups can avoid car troubles. 
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Beat cold weather with these 
‘Seven ways to get your car ready for winter 


I. Radiator and cooling system. 


Fill your car’s radiator with a reliable antifreeze before 
freezing weather hits. Just as important, check hoses and 
connections for leaks that can cause trouble. Defective heaters 
that are connected to the car’s cooling system may send anti- 
freeze fumes billowing into your car. 


2. Battery and electrical system. 


Ask your filling station to make a gravity check of your 
car’s battery to see that all three cells are storing electricity 
properly. Most battery failures stem from defective cells, 
often escape notice in warm weather that makes starting 
easy. Check wiring to sparkplugs, headlights, radio, and 
heater and defroster motors. Faulty wiring can cut down the 
flow of electricity, or short circuit it so that it leaks off 
through the car frame. 


3. Brakes and tires. 


On icy surfaces your car will skid out of control when 
you attempt to stop it with brakes that are out of adjust- 
ment. Check them, and check brake pedal clearance on the 
floorboard. Tires should have enough tread to grab slick 
surfaces for sudden stops. Those with the heaviest tread 
should be on the back where they are needed for traction 
in snow and ice. 


4. Motor and transmission. 


Have your car’s carburetor adjusted for winter, and 
choke and idling settings checked. Have a compression 
check made of cylinders—any garage can do this—to see if 
a major engine overhaul is needed. Time-consuming repairs 
should be made now before cold weather makes walking to 
work uncomfortable. Change to winter weight oil and grease. 


5. Chassis and differential. 


Get a complete lubrication and routine check of the 
car's underbody. Look for muffler defects that will let poi- 
sonous carbon monoxide leak into the car. 


6. Bedy. 


Wash and wax all exterior painted and chrome surfaces 
of your car, using touch-up paint where winter snow and 
ice may rust scratched areas. Check windshield wiper blades. 


7. Extras. 


Obtain all the cold-weather accessories you will need. 
In your car’s trunk put a set of oiled chains, a sturdy tow- 
rope, and a container filled with sand to help out on slick 
spots. Get a plastic windshield scraper and small sponge for 
the glove compartment; the scraper for outside frost and 
ice, the sponge for inside mist that forms on the windows 
and windshield. 

With these safeguards, your car can be a safe and de- 
pendable way to travel. Without them, you may be driving 
toward inconvenience, accidents, and costly repair bills. 
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HOW FIRE INSURANCE HELPS YOU TO 


buy wisel 


More than 375,000 different products have been tested by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. to protect you from fires caused 
by defective materials or faulty design. This non-profit 


organization is sponsored by the capital stock fire insurance 





companies as a public service. The “U. L.” label on any 

es product or appliance—your refrigerator, oil burner, 
a] radio or television set, for example—means that it 

j UL has met recognized standards for safety. 
But this is not the only way fire insurance 
service benefits us. When you're building or 
buying a home, fire insurance protects you 

and helps make your investment secure. It 
keeps stores open, plants humming. Because of 
it, business men can plan ahead with confidence, 
— relying upon insurance to protect them 


against unexpected fire losses. 


OUR fire insurance agent is 
interested in good government too. In 
his work, he also shows what makes 
America click. Every business he insures, 
large or small, competes in the open 
market—as he does. Both must give 
full value—or they won't stay in 

business. And it is from such private 
enterprise that every local community 


prospers. 





N NOVEMBER, 1950, eleven eastern states suffered 
from the devastating force of a 105-mile-an-hour 
wind. Over a million insurance claims were 
filed under the “extended coverage” provision. 
More than $150,000,000 have been paid to 
policyholders. Your agent or broker will be glad 
to tell you how “extended coverage” can be 


added to your fire and lightning policy—in how 





eithl So 


many ways it protects you—and how little it costs. * 
| Y Standarc 


AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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What's 
Wrong 
with 

Bingo? 


DOZEN prominent Protestant clergy- 
men descended on New Jersey’s At- 

torney General Theodore D. Parsons to 

have it out on a “major issue”—bingo. 

Bingo is wrong, they said. They 
would resist attempts of volunteer fire 
companies, Catholic and veterans organ- 
izations to legalize the game. It made no 
difference that the proceeds would go to 
worthy causes. It would still be gam- 
bling; legalizing it would breed cor- 
ruption. 

Parsons spotted an Episcopalian in 
the group. “Reverend,” he said with a 
twinkle, “doesn’t your Ladies Guild have 
card parties? Doesn’t it charge admis- 
sion, and offer prizes?” 

“Yes,” the Episcopalian admitted. 

“Well, isn’t that gambling?” 

[Dictionary definition: “to play or 
game for money or other stake.” | 

Parsons turned to a Methodist. “Don’t 
groups in your church sponsor grab 
bags? Don’t those who buy tickets for 
a dime hope to win an item worth a 
dollar? Isn’t that gambling?” 

“T didn’t make myself very popular 
that day two years ago,” Parsons said 
last month. But he did succeed in point- 
ing up a question deeply disturbing to 
many Americans: Where do you draw 
the line on gambling? To the right or 
left of bingo? 


Bingo Amendment? It’s perhaps 
the hottest moral question since Prohibi- 
tion. And it grows hotter and hotter po- 
litically. 

Five years ago a fight over legalized 
bingo nearly wrecked a convention re- 
writing New Jersey’s constitution. In 
1949, thousands of bingophile votes near- 
ly lost the governorship for New Jersey’s 
Alfred Driscoll. a bingophobe. A few 
weeks ago, in New York, a police crack- 
down on bingo games brought loud out- 
cries of “stupid” from church and fra- 
ternal sponsors. 

Bingo may pop up in your midst as 
a game played at home or hospitals for 
fun, run by commercial operators and 
hoodlums for profit, or by worthy groups 
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Black Star 


UNWORRIED LADIES. They play in Nevada, where bingo is completely legal. 


for worthy causes. It can cost a penny a 
game or a dollar. Prizes can be cheap 
dolls, $500 in cash, or a new car. But 
always, with minor variations, it’s the 
same simple game: You win when num- 
bers picked at random by a bingo num- 
ber-selector match any row of five num- 
bers on your card. 

Bingo is a tough game to “fix.” 
Preparations are too elaborate to be 
practical: a player can, for example, use 
a lap-size printing press to print winning 
numbers as they’re called (it’s been 
done) ; or he can print numbered squares 
in advance, paste them deftly on the 
bingo board. 

Most law enforcement officers, when 
pinned down, will admit that bingo is 
gambling; no one seriously contends it 
is a game of skill. But, while gambling 
(with some exceptions for pari mutuel 
betting) is illegal in every state but 
Nevada, laws haven’t stopped the bingo 
craze. 

Nobody knows how much money bingo 
absorbs annually but it must approach 
the stratospheric $1.6 billion wagered 
annually on the ponies. 

The whole problem is lax law en- 
forcement, according to Robert L. Funk, 
assistant director of the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the U.S. 





Yet, when enforcement officers do crack 
down, they meet with public apathy. Sev- 
eral years ago in Chicago, a professional 
bingo operator was brought to court on a 
gambling charge. The jury pronounced 
the defendant not guilty. It would not 
punish a man for conducting the “inno- 
cent pastime of nice old ladies.” 

“That’s the problem that confronts 
us in New Jersey,” explains Attorney 
General Parsons. “I might get a grand 
jury indictment, but would the petit jury 
convict a bingo operator? If it refused 
to, and I’m afraid it would, our whole 
campaign against big-time gambling 
would be jeopardized.” 


Tolerance. In practice, Parsons lets 
local prosecutors decide whether to crack 
down or wink at “charity” bingo. Only 
when he scents a commercial aroma does 
the state get tough. When, for example, 
a northern New Jersey game drew 50 
busloads of patrons from three counties, 
the state yelled “stop.” 

New Jersey State Senator Malcolm 
Forbes, now running for governor, will 
press the bingo fight if he wins: 

“Personally,” he says, “I think bingo 
is boring, but given sensible restrictions 
to keep out the racketeers, to make the 
playing of it a crime is very foolish.” 
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. TAKE A DOG HUNTING 
Make every bird you hit count. Be a 
true conservationist and use a dog to .-27'9_, 
retrieve your game. oe re 
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TRADE-MARK 


Priced from $9385 





Model 12 


EVERYONE SHOOTS BETTER WITH A 


MODEL 12. The Winchester Model 12 is Amer- 
ica’s finest pump-action shotgun. Every step in 
the manufacture of a Model 12 is made to the 
most exacting specifications. Chrome-molybde- 
num, Winchester Proof-Steel, the world’s finest 
gun steel, is used throughout the barrel and 
SAFETY. Solid forged receiver— action; hand-polished American Walnut is used for 
no protruding pins or screws. . . the stock and fore-end. The action is triple-safe 
fool-proof, cross-bolt, trigger . . - with the cross-bolt safety release, the action PROOF TESTING. Before each 
lock. When action is worked, the must be closed and locked before firing. The most Winchester leaves the factory it 
firing pin is retracted and locked imitated shotgun in the world ...the Winchester © @me@ly a - + + must 
inside breech bolt, the hammer Model 12 is the Perfect Repeater! wipetend Sr 

is locked in the cocked position 
and can’t strike the firing pin 
until the breech bolt is fully 
closed. Only then can the Model 
12 be fired. 








CHROME - MOLYBDENUM WINCHESTER PROOF- RELIABLE ACTION. Smooth, easy loading PERFECT REPEATER. The slick, smooth slide 
STEEL. Metal parts of the Model 12 are means every shell chambers perfectly and action Model 12 makes tough “doubles”’ 
machined from chrome-molybdenum, ejects cleanly. Magazine loads from the on fast-flying, hard-to-hit game easier than 
Winchester Proof-Steel, the toughest, long- bottom . .. safely unloads the same way any other shotgun. 

est wearing and finest gun steel known. or through the action. 


kb. ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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IN A HURRY, Not too young to love, America’s boys and girls want to marry far younger than their parents did. 


OCTOR,” the mother implored, 
D “don’t you agree that Alice is too 

young to get married? She’s only 
18, you know.” 

“Definitely not,” snapped the doctor. 
“At 18, young people are physiologically 
ready for an active sex life. If you inter- 
fere and try to stop this marriage, your 
daughter and her young man will likely 
have a sex life anyway—and very pos- 
sibly a baby—without sanctity of mar- 
riage.” 

“But surely,” the mother protested 
in a shocked tone, “you agree there’s 
more to marriage than just sex.” 

“Of course,” the doctor replied. “The 
young people themselves are the first to 
admit that. By and large they’re making 
good marriages, but they’re simply mak- 
ing them at an earlier age.” 

“Sweet Sixteen.” Not all coun- 
selors underwrite marriage of 18-year- 
olds with the sweeping approval of the 
doctor cited in this true story. But they 
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all acknowledge the fact that young peo- 
ple are getting married younger and 
younger. “Why, 16-year-old brides aren’t 
at all unusual today,” says one Washing- 
ton, D.C., obstetrician, “and 18-year-olds 
are run of the mill.” 

According to latest figures from the 
U.S. Census Bureau, the median age at 
which women entered first marriages 
dropped last year to 20.4 years; for men, 
to 22.6. This meant that half the brides 
were under 20.4 years and half the bride- 
grooms under 22.6. Comparative figures 
showed, moreover, that marrying ages 
had dropped as much in the last ten 
years as they had during all the preced- 
ing 50 (see chart). 

Marriage experts generally agree on 
the causes of this age drop. First they 
invariably mention war. Ever since World 
War II, the trend has been for lovers to 
marry before the young man goes away 
and not to wait until he gets back. 

A second cause—no doubt the single 
most important one—is prosperity. Al- 


most any young person can get a job 
today, and at higher pay than he could 
have ten years ago. A fellow can figure 
on making probably no less than $55 or 
$60 a week; a girl, $40 or $50. By pool- 
ing their incomes they usually can enjoy 
the same standard of living their parents 
provided them. 

The fact that more and more girls 
now expect to work after marriage is a 
third commonly cited reason for the age 
drop. A recent survey of girls at Pennsyl- 
vania State College showed that about 
two thirds of them planned to get mar- 
ried and to work for two or three years 
afterwards, or until their first baby ar- 
rived. Ten years ago, only about a third 
of the co-eds planned to work after mar- 
riage, according to Dr. Clifford Adams, 
marriage counselor for Pennsylvania’s 
School of Education. 

A fourth reason is feminine fear of 
the man shortage; girls are in a rush 
to avoid being left alone. (It is true that 
for the first time women now outnumber 
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men in the total U.S. population, but 
there are still more males than females 
among single civilians, aged 20 to 44.) 
Also, according to Dr. Margaret Mead, 
anthropologist and associate curator of 
ethnology, American Museum of Natural 
History, “the threat to a woman of not 
having a home and children increases 
with acceptance of women’s being self- 
supporting. Women see society robbing 
them of motherhood,” she says, “and 
they respond by grabbing for it.” 

A fifth reason is that boys and girls 
are growing up faster. They are taller 
and heavier than young people used to 
be and they come to puberty earlier. Most 
are exposed to the world earlier than 
their parents were and hence are more 
sophisticated. 

But how sophisticated? How ma- 
ture? Mature enough for marriage, say, 
at 18? Here is where the experts stop 


‘ generalizing and start qualifying. 


All marriage counselors will tell you 
flatly-that any 15-year-old is too young 
for marriage. By age 15 a boy or girl 
hasn’t had enough acquaintances among 
the opposite sex to enable him or her to 
judge what he or she wants in a mate. 
The same is true for 16-year-olds except 
for a few rare individuals. 

Several authorities hold that 17- or 


1951 
1940 
1930 
1920 
1910 
1900: 2E2.. 
1990 22.0... 


18-year-olds, if they have finished high 
school or worked for a year or two and 
proved their ability to accept responsi- 
bility, should make fairly good marriage 
risks. Says Dr. Clifford Adams: “If a 
young man is old enough to fight for his 
country, to carry guns, he should be old 
enough to get married.” 

Few, if any, authorities, however, 
will say that all 18-year-olds are ready 
for marriage. They emphasize that there 
are many factors other than age involved: 
whether, for example, the 18-year-old is 
going on to college. The most important 
key to readiness for marriage, they say, 
is emotional maturity. 


Last Fling. Dr. Mary Fisher Lang- 
muir, president of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., warns that many 
18-year-olds are not ready to be tied 
down and limited. 

“Many of them,” she _ declares, 
“haven't finished their own development 
—are not sure what their strongest in- 
terests are. They can hinder each other’s 
growth when they’re not sure what they 
want out of life.” 

Says the Rev. Herman L. Barhery, 
associate director of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church Clinic in New York: “A 
girl owes it to herself to have touched 
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BIG DROP. The marrying age for both men and women is lowest since 1890. 
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life at various points—recreation, social 
relationships, education, worship. She 
needs experience in these to bring to mar- 
riage. Marriage at 18, particularly if she 
has a baby to tie her down, places re- 
strictions on her gaining this touch with 
life.” 

“Readiness for parenthood is a req- 
uisite,” Dr. Margaret Mead adds. “To 
consider any marriage separated from 
parenthood is nonsense.” 

“Health and such things as ability 
to manage the budget also enter in. To 
be ready for marriage,” she sums up, “a 
youngster must be mature enough to 
shoulder the whole responsibility.” 


Optimism. Whether this boy or that 
girl can shoulder the load is not for the 
experts to say. Only the youngsters and 
their parents can decide. As difficult as 
the decision may be, especially for 
parents, there is comfort in another gen- 
eralization from the experts. The chances 
that a young couple will make a good 
marriage today are certainly no worse 
than they were a decade or more ago. 
Most of the experts think the chances 
are better. 

To make a good marriage one needs, 
first of all, to know what it is. “Success- 
ful marriage,” says Mary Haworth, the 
syndicated columnist, “is a down-to-earth 
relationship, honest from center to cir- 
cumference, between two essentially com- 
patible human beings—with accent on 
human—who don’t pose as perfect, who 
have the good sense to know the dif- 
ference between movie-hokum and nor- 
mal behavior, and whose bona fide mu- 
tual regard doesn’t faint in the face of 
conflicting frailties and candid differences 
of opinion.” 

This, the experts say, young people 
of today understand. And this, they’re 
willing to work at. 


Comings and goings 


How much is your vote worth to 
you? Edward Guillaro, New Britain, 
Conn., flew in from Naples, Italy, to in- 
vest in America at a cost of about 
$2,000. “I wouldn’t trade my American 
citizenship for a million,” says Guillaro, 
who will resume his vacation in Italy af- 
ter voting Nov. 4. 

ee In France, Italy, Holland and 
Denmark—where high-speed corn-husk- 
ing is relatively unknown—Elmer G. 
Carlson, Audubon, Iowa, former world’s 
champion corn-husker, is organizing con- 
tests in various agricultural centers as 
well as giving his expert advice on Eu- 
rope’s newly developed hybrid corn pro- 
duction. 

e @ Roman royalty has enriched the 
Arizona Boys Ranch near Queen Creek 
by $100. Prince Alberico Boncompagni 
Ludovisi, a farmer himself, decidedly ap- 
proves the Ranch’s program. He left the 
donation toward building a new cottage 
—to be delivered after he finished his re- 
cent tour of the Southwest. 
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Modern living 


New things for you, 
your family and friends 


A. Good contemporary design 
has come to the fireplace in a combina- 
tion andiron-grate ($19.50) which takes 
either wood or coal. To go with it is 
a three-piece birch-handled tool set that 
you can, if you like, hang on the wall or 
chimney. The more usual type of floor 
standard is available too. With either 
wall bracket or standard, the tools are 
$25 complete. 


B. Slumber-Mitts are for the fas- 
tidious:- woman, She wears them at night 
to cover creamed hands, by day to pro- © 
tect nylons from rings and fingernails. 
Of pastel elasticized rayon, they fit all 
hands, $1 a pair. 





Finds long-keeping Dry Yeast more convenient 


Young Mother Wins Top Cooking Awards 


Little Patricia is proud of the rib- 
bons her mother has won in two years 
of cooking competition. Mrs. Helen 
Hunter, of Imlay City, Michigan, 
won a first prize at 1951’s Michigan 
State Fair—and she has walked 
away with top awards at the Lapeer 
County Fair for two years now. 


ever,” she says. “‘Keeps for months 


on my pantry shelf.” C. More coffee? The second cup 


comes hot as the first when you fill it from 
this pretty 8-cup jug. You keep it warm 
right at the table, on the iron stand, over 
a candle. Jug and candle holder are of 
glazed pottery, blue-green or light gray. 
Complete: $3.95. Extra candles: 3 for 25¢> 


You can’t beat this grand Dry 
Yeast —it’s so much more convenient 
than old-style perishable cake yeast. 
Stays fresh for months at a time. 
When you bake at home, use yeast. 
And use the best — Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. It’s the easiest 
ever—1 package equals 1 yeast cake 
in your favorite recipes. 


Like so many cooks, Mrs. Hunter 
depends on Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. “It’s the easiest yeast 


D. For the woman who can’t get 
a man to do it for her: A rubber-tired 
steel hand truck. With this even she can 





a "| move garbage cans, furniture, heavy 
T RAVE rh rei crates, sacks and barrels. The plate 
and tell try slides under the load; the frame gives 


the leverage. $3.95. 





NAUSEA <ssittn, 


Used by children and 


adults nearly ‘/2 
on LAND and SEA. 
THE WORLD OVER ~ 


Want To Make Real Money? 


You can positively make $50.00 a day and up sell- 
ing a brand new item aon | hon rn Me type of food and 
beverage store, factories es, hospitals, etc. 
First time advertised. Write for oe details today to 











E. Toy-A-Way makes it fun to 
clean up clutter. All metal, edged with 
rubber to save furniture, it wheels with 
ease, even off and on carpets. It’s 16 
inches high and bright red all over. The 
price is $7.95. For $3.50 more you can 
get a beverage-resistant lock-on tray, fin- 
ished in gray, that makes the cart a snack 


BranNut Bread 


Wonderful for lunch box 
or party sandwiches 


UTILITY DURAWEAR CO. 
53 West Jackson Bivd., Dept. PF-11 Chicago 4, Ill. 





your car trunk now and be forearmed for 
bad weather ahead. They’re made of four 


NEW FREE 24-PAGE SEWING BOOK! 
“1952 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cot- 


R egg 4 cup pee ALL-BRAN ton Bags” tells how to make smart clothes and layers of woven steel wire, 27 by 5 inches. 
7— ee os a household items from thrifty cotton sacks. See | You wedge them between tires and ice 
1 cup milk 3 tsp. baking powder for traction. Pair: $1.95. 


how you save container costs when you buy 
products packed in cotton! Send post card 
today for your free book to National Cotton 
Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 


ROASTWELL 


PATENTED GRAVYWELL 
SELF-BASTING - - - TENDERIZES 


2 tbsp. melted 1 tsp. salt 

shortening 7%, cup chopped nutmeats 
Beat egg and sugar until light. Add 
milk, shortening, aLL-Bran, Sift flour 
with baking powder and salt; com- 
bine with nutmeats; add to first mix- 
ture, stirring only until combined. 
Bake in greased loaf pan, with waxed 
paper on bottom, in moderate oven 
(350°F.) about 1 hour. Yield: 1 loaf 
(9% x 4%4-in. pan). 

Delicious with fillings of cream 
cheese and chopped ginger, chopped 
ham or egg, smoky cheese, peanut 
butter. 


Make your own table with a pair 
of Atlas steel folding legs. They make 
a table 30 inches high, able to support 
1,000 pounds. All you need is the table 
top and screwdriver. Legs, screws and 
instructions, in a kit, cost $9.95. 


wagon 
Put a pair of Magic Ice Carpets in 





ironing board cover—scorch-resistance, 
smooth fit and durability—have all been 
combined in Proctor’s new Zedalon cover. 
Wash it many times and it still comes 








What women want most in an | 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Ee out well-shaped and scorch-resistant. It 
balance your diet = hugs tight to any regular-sized board 
yon tah ROASTING PERFECTION through a stick-and-cord arrangement. 


In a set with a pad, it’s $4.95. » 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE OR WRITE 





FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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Write PatHFinpEeR, Dept. V., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en- 


velope, for available information on 
where products can be bought. 
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‘ Clereitaaa 
Gifts 


at Special 
| Reduced Prices 
SEE PAGE 54_ ||| 


|KLUTCH holds them tighter 


| KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 

80 much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 

with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as.with natural teeth. Kiutch lessens the 

| constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 25¢e 
and 50c at druggists....If your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us lide 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5202-K, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








“How about You Mom?” | 


ital eel 
. . . don’t you want your youngsters to be full of life, 


strong, healthy?” Then give ’em Scott’s Emulsion 
daily, and watch! Yes, Scott’s—the high energy Food 
Tonic—helps your children grow up strong, develop 
sound teeth, strong bones. Helps ’em have fewer 
colds too, when they lack enough Vitamins A&D. 
A “gold mine” of natural Vitamins A&D, plus 
energy building oil and added minerals! 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 
NATURAL HIGH ENERGY TONIC 




























The minister knows a 
lot more than he may 
reveal about human na- 
ture, and about you. We 
asked a Hoosier preach- 
er to let our readers 
look through his eyes. 


By THE 
Rev. Don JENNINGS 


Pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Nappanee, Ind. 






















Pathfinder-United Press 


DON JENNINGS. Even though he loves his flock, a clergyman can become annoyed. 


10 sure ways to annoy your pastor 


Twenty-seven years ago this past 
July, I went to my first church. That Sun- 
day morning I shall never forget, nor 
have some of those people who have lived 
through the years. Two of the members 
of the board, who became my stalwart 
friends, were sitting in the rear of the 
church as that boy of 21 started up the 
aisle. One said: “I pity that poor lad.” 
The other replied: “It looks like you had 
better pity the congregation.” 

I think of those words as I look back 
over the past, and the many wonderful— 
and some not so wonderful—experiences. 
When the Editor-in-Chief suggested that 
I might write about “Ten Sure Ways to 
Annoy Your Pastor,” I thought back 
through the years and up came the fol- 
lowing thoughts: 

1. If you want to be sure to annoy 
your pastor, set him on a pedestal, so to 
speak, and call him nothing more than 
“the Reverend.” Don’t let it ever enter 
your mind that he is a man just like you. 
What a great gulf between you there 
seems to be when your pastor is always 
“the Reverend.” 
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2. If you want to be sure to annoy 
your pastor, be the first one to meet him, 
when he comes to his new parish, and 
make yourself a committee of one to in- 
form him of those persons of whom he 
should beware. 

Mrs. Sarrah Nevertellit met me at 
the close of my first service in her church. 
She made it clear that she always invited 
the new preacher home with her for din- 
ner on the very first Sunday. She said 
that if she didn’t, another lady, who al- 
ways tried to tell the new preacher 
“where he should not go,” would get the 
satisfaction first. 

3. Make your pastor feel, by your 
spirit of giving, that the church and the 
pastor are a sort of a charitable obliga- 
tion. 

We ministers recognize that we are 
supported out of the kind generosity of 
the people, and that the minister may re- 
ceive more than he is worth. But it is em- 
barrassing, at times, to hear someone say, 
“Well, we’ve got to raise some money 
some way to pay the preacher up.” 

I can truthfully say that I have never 








had any difficulty getting all that was 
promised and more. But there have been 
times when I wished that I could make 
my living some other wey and still preach 
for the joy of preaching. 

4. Take the passive attitude that all 
preachers are lazy. 

True, a minister does not have to 
punch a time clock. However, every sin- 
cere and honest minister has a time clock 
within his own heart. To this he must 
give an account. 

As I write this I notice that my clock 
points to the hour of 11 p.m. and I was in 
my study at 8 this morning. I do not do 
this every night, but it annoys me when 
someone calls at 9:30 in the morning and 
asks, “Preacher, did I call you out of 
bed?” 

5. Call the doctor when some of your 
family is ill, but expect the preacher to 
find out about it the best way he can. It 
is embarrassing to have someone removed 
to the hospital and pass away before any- 
one thought to phone the “preacher.” 
Then to have a member of the family 
say, “We supposed you had heard about 
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Mother being taken to the hospital yes- 
terday.” 

6. Always have some excuses for not 
attending church, serving willingly and 
giving systematically. 

I have many excuses given to me for 
folk not attending regularly. I think one 
of the best was from a wife who excused 
her husband by saying, “The reason Lem 
don’t get to church in the wintertime is 
that he’s afraid to change from his every- 
day clothes to his Sunday ones for fear 
he’ll take cold.” 

7. Let it be known by word and ac- 
tion that you think the morning worship 
service and preaching service are no 
places for little children. 

“Why don’t they keep their children 
at home ~until they are old enough to 
know how to act in church?” said a good 
old brother who had lived his entire adult 
life in single bliss. 

That’s about like Mother once said 
to us, as children, when we wanted to go 
swimming: “I don’t mind you going 
swimming if you'll learn how to swim 
before you go in.” 

It does annoy this preacher to hear 
someone say that children keep him from 
concentrating on the sermon. Is_ the 
sheepfold alone for the sheep or is it also 
for the lambs? 

8. Let him know by your attitude 
that you received his letter but didn’t 
take time to read it through. 

“T get so much mail,” said a good 
layman, active in business, “I just don’t 
have time to read it all and I expect your 
letter is still on my desk.” 

“Did you say it was in the bulletin?,” 
asked another member one day. “I hardly 
ever read the bulletin,” she continued. 

9. Take the attitude that your pas- 
tor’s wife and family are the property of 
the church. 

You expect his family to co-operate 
with him and with his congregation. 
However, no church has a right to dictate 
by word or action what the preacher’s 
family should do, eat and wear, as long 
as they live within their means and do 
not embarrass their preacher or the 
church. 

10. Last, but not least, always be 
ready, if any new ideas strike the pastor, 
to say, “We never did do it that way.” 

How it does annoy a wide-awake 
minister to have some new idea squelched 
by the chairman of the “artificial Board” 
saying, “We never did do it that way, 
Reverend, we’ve always done it the old- 
fashioned way.” 

As I look back over the things that 
I have written on this theme, I think how 
refreshing it would be now, to sit down 
and write about “Ten Ways That Have 
Made This Preacher Rejoice,” telling of 
the many faithful and willing folk, of all 
walks of life, who have made the work of 
the minister a joy, or of the thousands 
who had it within their power to make or 
break a preacher, and decided to help 
“make a preacher.” 

They are among the “forgotten men 
and women,” but their reward will not 
be forgotten in the end. 
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(A true story based on Company File No. 2L27595) 


My wife being in the hospital, one 
kindly neighbor offered to stay over- 
night — to take care of our eighteen- 
month-old baby. 

Our “Good Samaritan” got up early 
the next morning to iron a few things 
for the child. Her hands full, she 
started to go downstairs to the 
kitchen. Then, somehow or other she 
slipped — maybe she missed a step. 
And down she went crashing to the 
bottom. 

Her injured back and fractured leg 


hospitalized her. Her bills, for ambu- 
lance, nurses, physician’s care and 
hospital room totalled $413.54. 


Our Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy in the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company automati- 
cally took care of most of the medical 
expense, but she demanded addi- 
tional payment — “damages.” My 
policy took care of that, too. She was 
satisfied with the settlement and so 
was I. Except for the policy I’d have 
had to pay the $750 myself. 


Should someone be injured around your home, whether you own it or rent it, you 
might be faced with the expense of defending a law suit, and perhaps paying 
damages. So it’s important to carry adequate Liability Insurance protection. 
Ask your local agent of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, or your 
insurance broker, to tell you all the advantages of a Personal Liability policy, and 


how little it costs. 


You can get as much as ten thousand dollars in protection 


for as little as ten dollars a year. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 





° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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it! Built by heating experts for years of care- 
free service. $54 to $78. 
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Scientists, explorers and engineers 
choose Burgess Batteries where lives 
depend on battery power, because 
they are recognized as best by the 
experts. Insist on using Burgess Bat- 
teries in your flashlight. Burgess 
Battery Company, Freeport, IIL; 

Niagara Falls, Canada. 


A Quality Dry Battery For Every Purpose 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


The funny side as seen 
by people of other lands 


The senora arrived at the studio 
where her husband was painting a model 
who was wearing very few clothes. She 
took one look at them, drew a revolver 
from her purse and converted them into 
a couple of still-lifes. 

—El Hogar, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

There will be no war until the 
European standard of living has sunk 
much lower than it is. Until then the 
Soviets will not risk letting their soldiers 
outside the Iron Curtain. 


—Dagbladet, Oslo, Norway. 


The Last Leaf 





Pour Tous, Lausanne, Switzerland 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

Two Bulgarians meet in the streets 
of Sofia and are asking each other rid- 
dles. 

The first asks: “Do you know the 
real difference between a capitalist and 
a Communist?” 

The second Bulgarian shakes his 
head, indicating that he does not know 
the answer. 

“The difference is that the capitalist 
values money more than anything else, 
whereas the Communist values man the 
more.” 

“Now I understand,” the second re- 
plies. “In capitalist countries they lock 
up their money.” 


ee At a school in Bucharest the 
teacher was comparing the former Ru- 
manian Foreign Minister, Ana Pauker, 
with Joan of Arc. 

“Joan of Arc was so great,” ex- 
plained the teacher, “that she was burned 
at the stake by the English.” 

“Good,” said one of her bright young 
pupils. “When are we going to burn Ana 
Pauker?” 
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When filter turns brown—in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders—throw 
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tine, juices, flakes, 
tars it has trapped. 
Insert a fresh filter 
for cooler, cleaner 
and dryer smoking. 

Imported Briar. 





10 filters—10¢ 


Wide variety of styles and sizes. 
Write Medico Pipes, Inc., N.Y. 22, for Booklet P 
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FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate drop- 
ped, slipped or wobbled at just the wrong time. 
Do not live in fear of this happening to you. 
Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline 


(non-acid) powder, on your plates. Holds 
false teeth more firmly, so they feel more 
comfortable. Does not sour. Checks “plate 


odor’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 


any drug store. 


A Three Days’ 
Cough Is Your 
Danger Signal 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes intvy the bronchial system to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMUCSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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Excelsior, Mexico City 


Interview in the Kremlin 


The eighth Duke of Devonshire 
told a friend: “I dreamed last week that 
I was making a speech in the House of 
Lords.” 

“Nothing strange about that,” the 
friend replied. 

“It was strange,” the Duke answered, 
“because when I woke up, I found myself 
at the House of Lords and I was making 
a speech.” 

—Schweizer Illustrierte Zeitung, 
Germany. 


A Bulgarian paper reported on 
the bricklaying done by Ferdo Soimenoff, 
a shining example of a Stakhanovite, or 
Russian speed-up expert. The Austrian 
Socialist daily newspaper also held him 
up as an example to the Austrian brick- 
layers. 

Demokratishes Volksblatt was so im- 
pressed at Soimenoff’s work that the 
paper figured out that to lay 20 cubic 
meters of bricks in a day, the Bulgarian 
workman would have to lay 8,000 bricks 
in eight hours, or 1,000 in one hour, 160 
every minute, 214 each second. 

The Volksblatt asked its readers to 
figure it out in their minds, after com- 
menting as follows: 

“One, two, three—bang! Two bricks 
are in place, mortared and set with level 
and plummet, with a third on its way. 
It’s almost impossible to count as fast as 
Ferdo does it! 

“In a day and half, this devil of a 
fellow builds an entire house.” 





Ici Paris, France 


“Don’t push!” 
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“You put him in the pot—I just remembered this is the 
day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Even a lobster dinner can wait when there are dan- 
gerous sewer germs lurking in every drain. No liquid 
disinfectant can budge the muck they breed in. It 
takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them run- 
ning free and clear. Use Drano once a week—every 
week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes them work 
better. Get Drano today at your grocery or hard- 
ware store. Also available in Canada. 


There's nothing like it...to keep drains free-running! 





Your money’s safe, your mind’s at ease— 
Spend them anywhere you please! 
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the world. 


* Insured by Fed- 
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ance Corporation. 
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ond travel agents. 


Bank of America has 
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es'in California. 
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Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Manila and Bangkok- 
Representatives in 
New York, Washing- 
ton, Milan, Paris, 
Duesseldorf, Mexico 
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In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
the stories they tell reflect the people 
who came to that land of mines and tim- 
ber: “Cousin Jacks” (Cornishmen), 
Finns and Canadians; sailors, lumber- 
jacks and miners. Back of all the legends 
are the older stories of the Indians— 
about bloodstoppers who miraculously 
cure wounds, and bearwalkers who bring 
death; the loup-garou, the werewolf of 
the woods; the Windigo, man-eating crea- 
ture of the timber land; and Winabijou, 
the Indian trickster. 

Richard M. Dorson lived on the 
Peninsula while he collected folk tradi- 
tions for his new book, Bloodstoppers & 
Bearwalkers (Harvard University Press: 
$5). Some of the tales are transplanted 
versions of old European fairy stories; 
some are vulgar, some indecent, some 
childish, some wildly funny. Here is a 
sampling of the lighter stories. 


TOWNSHIP caucus is still held to 
A nominate officers, at Eagle Harbor, 

and there are just enough year- 
round residents so everybody can serve 
on the school or county board. Well, this 
year the boys tanked up at the bar, took 
their free chew of tobacco from the poor- 
box that went with each drink, and after 
settling things moved down street to the 
schoolhouse for the caucus. 

Fred, the leader, his mouth full of 
tobacco, got up on the little rostrum. 
“Well, I guess we better start de meet- 
ing.” He switched the chew from the 
left to the right side of his mouth. “First 
ting we gotta have is nomeenation for 


Bloodstoppers 
é Bearwalkers 


superwisor. I’m de best man so I'll be 
dat.” He switched his chew back. “Next 
ting we gotta have is nomeenation for 
townsheep clerk.” Somebody got up and 
said, “I nomeenate Camille Reille for 
townsheep clerk.” Fred replied, “Well 
Camille he can’t read and he can’t write, 
but he can make hees cross, and we 
ain’t got very much beezness anyway, so 
I tink Camille be all right for dat.” He 
switched his chew back again, looked 
around for a place to spit, and said, “By 
gar, I tink de nex’ ting we gotta have is 
cuspeedor.” A French-Canadian friend 
got up and said, “I nomeenate Joe Bel- 
lack for cuspeedor.” 


x * 


Misplaced h’s always betray the 
Cornish speaker. Thus one Cousin Jack 
miner says to another, “Bet you can’t 
guess what I ’ave in my dinner pail; it 
begins with an H too.” “Horanges?” 
“Naw.” “Happles?” “Naw.” “Honions?” 
“That’s right.” 


x * 


One Cousia Jack had a vocabulary 
problem. Puzzled by a strange word in 
the newspaper, “category,” Jim asked his 
pal Dick what. it meant. Dick had been 
attending a free night school to polish 
up his English. 

“Let me look upon it a minute,” 
said Dick. He mused a bit and then said, 
“Naow, my teacher do say when you ’ave 
a new word like that you must h’analyze 
it, and so h’T’ll h’analyze it for ’ee. Cat— 
anybody knaw what a bloody cat is. "E— 
that’s a ’e cat. Gory—that do mean 
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bloody. Why, it’s a bloody tomcat, that’s 
what ’e is!” 


x * 


Some dude hunters from Lower 
Michigan stopped off at a reservation on 
their way to Canada to look at the In- 





dians. One spoke to the chief through an 
interpreter, and asked the nature expert 
what the winter would be like. “Going to 
be long hard winter.” “How do you 
know?” “White people have big wood 
piles.” 


x * 


“I was goin’ up the bloody street 
and I seen father. And father looked 
down the bloody street and he seen me. 
But damme, when we got up to each 
other ’twasn’t naither one of us.” 


x * 


A man from Savo, Finland, was 
working on a construction job, and fell 
off the fourth floor. Everybody was quite 
shocked, including himself. When he 
picked himself up, the people crowded 
around and asked, “Did that fall hurt 
you very much?” 

“It wasn’t the fall so much,” he 
answered, “but the sudden stop.” 


x * 


I am an old hunter who has long 
traveled the woods, and folks often ask 
me for a tip on good hunting. It reminds 
me of the time the deacon asked me to go 
partridge shooting. “You ought to know 
a pretty good place,” he said. 

“You bet. I know a fine place, but 
it takes two shots to get a partridge.” 

“That can’t be much of a place. How 
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do you figure it takes two shots for one 
bird?” 

“Come with me, and I’]] show you,” 
I promised him. 

Soon we were in the woods and as 
we came near the partridge, they set off 
flying from a small thicket. There were 
so many of them that the beating of 
their wings sent off great clouds of feath- 
ers, so that the sky seemed dark, and not 
a single bird could be seen. 

I shot a hole through the cloud of 
feathers, and through this hole we aimed 
at the partridge, and brought down a fine 
catch. We filled our knapsacks, and could 
have broken all conservation laws on 
partridge catches . . . but it was Sunday, 
and the deacon was there. Besides, it’s 
good to leave a few birds for another day. 


xk * 


“Old Joe Donor of Eckerman lay 
out in the ice in thirty below weather and 
never froze. He got drunk in the Soo and 
was crawling along Ashmun Street (the 
main street in Sault Ste. Marie) on his 
hands and knees, right in front of the 
whole town. 

“A passerby said, ‘Can I give you a 
lift? You’ve got more than you can 
carry.” 

“ “By God,’ said Joe, ‘if I can’t carry 
her, I can drag her.’ 

“He crawled back to his shack and 
lay outside in the snow all night. The 
snow melted, dripped on him from the 
eaves, and then froze again. When he 





woke in the morning, sober, he was irozen 
in and scared to death. He hollered like 
hell, and they had to chop him out of the 
ice.” 


x * 


Erie was checking over the cook’s 
list. He came to loganberries. “Logging 
berries—dat’s fine—order a carload of 
dem.” Then he saw New England ham 
and crossed it out. “Isn’t American ham 
good enough for dese damn _ lumber- 
jacks?” 


x * 


The gasoline companies deliver gas 
to the lumber camps, for use in tractors 
and other equipment. A_ representative 
from one company visited Eric to try to 
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get the concession for his camp. Eric 
asked him what kind of gas he sold. 
“City Service.” 
“Citee Service—what good will Citee 
Service do me out in de woods?” 


xk * 
A blankety-blank lumberjack said 


to me once, “I want to take Saturday 
afternoon off.” 

I asked him, “Why, are you going 
to town?” 

“No, I want to see what this place 
looks like by daylight.” 


x * 


Tom was a great axeman, when he 
worked, and a great joker. One time he 
was shacking on the Sucker River, and 
catching fish to sell to the cook at the 





camp. The cook found there was about 
two pounds of sand in each pike to make 
them weigh more. Tom would pour sand 
down their mouths before selling them. 
The cook asked him about that sand. 
Well, Tom said, the lake is so deep they 
had to take in ballast in order to get to 
the bottom. 


xk * 


When I was a boy of thirteen, liv- 
ing in Merikarvi in the province of Pori 
(Finland), I went out walking one Sun- 
day morning. I had just received a new 
double-barreled shotgun from America, 
and I was very proud of it. Because I 
worked hard every day of the week, I 
thought I would try the new fowling piece 
on Sunday. I had worked already for 
many years as a hired man on farms, 
tending cows, ducks, and geese. 

As I was hunting birds in the woods, 
I saw a rather odd-looking man coming 
through the woods. I turned, sat down on 
a stump and waited for him to approach. 
I noticed two very short horns on his 
forehead. When he perceived I saw them 
he drew his cap down over his eyes. Then 
I noticed that while one foot was like any 
other man’s, the other was shaggy with 
a horse’s hoof. Next I spied his long 
black tail switching from behind his coat. 
He hastily tucked it under. 

You understand, I’d never seen the 
Devil. 

Then he spoke to me, “Why are you 
always in the woods on Sunday morning, 
young man?” 
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“T have no other day to come out 
into the woods and I come out to get 
fresh air.” 

“What is that thing you have in your 
lap?” he asked. (The gun was on my 
lap.) 

“That’s my pipe,” I answered. 

Then he said doubtfully, “Let me 
taste it to see what kind of tobacco you 
smoke.” 

So I put the double barrel in his 
mouth and let her blast with both bar- 
rels. (I had fine shot in one barrel and 
buck shot in the other.) 

“That’s mighty strong tobacco for 
a young one,” he said, spitting out the 
fine shot and the buck shot. 

Now you understand I’ve never met 
the Devil, but that might have been one 
of his little cousins. 


x * 


My dog can tell by my gun what I 
am going to hunt. When I pick up my 
shotgun, he starts out to hunt birds. 
When I pick up my rifle, he knows I’m 
going to hunt game. I even try fooling 





him by picking up the gun, clicking the 
hammer twice, and then putting it away 


quickly. Musti is already out in the 
woods. So I pick up my fish rod instead. 
And what do you think Musti is doing? 
He is under a pine tree digging worms. 
When I get there, he has dug a big pile, 
and he looks up at me and winks as if 
to say, “You can’t fool me.” 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers 
from Richard Mercer Dorson’s Bloodstoppers & 
Bearwalkers: Folk Traditions of the Upper Penin- 
sula, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard niversit 
Press, Copyright 1952, by the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College. 
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Contains up to 2% 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 


methyl salicylate 
and menthol, than 
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slip, rock and cause sore gums—try lip yy 
Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica- 7 
tion makes plates fit snugly without |. === 
pooner or paste, because Brimms 

lasti-Liner hardens permanently to ; 
your plate. Ic relines and refits loose plates in a 
way no powder or paste can do. Even on old rub- 
ber plates you get good results six months to a 
year or longer. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Simply lay 
of Plasti-Liner on troublesome upper or 
lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy to use, taste- 
less, odorless, harmless to you and your plates. Re- 
movable as directed. Plate cleaner included. Money 
back if not completely satisfied. If not available at 
your drug store, send $1.25 for reliner for 1 plate. 





| PLASTI-LINER INC., Buffalo 11, New York—Dept. 18-0 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 
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THIS EASY WAY 
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NEW MIGHTY FARM 


ChainSaw 


Send for Free Booklet 
“A Goldmine in Trees” 
REVISED EDITION 


MALL TOOL Company 


7749-C South Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 19, Illinois 








An ex-marine uses 
an unexpected weapon 
against communism: 


carrots and spinach 


ARLY in the Korean War, the second 

engineer of the freighter Anchorage 
Victory was driving a borrowed jeep 
through the countryside near Pusan. This 
war, he noted mentally as thousands of 
ragged refugees milled past, was no dif- 
ferent from the one five years before. 

As he watched, an emaciated, dark- 
eyed, 4-year-old girl collapsed beside the 
road and lay still. Bundling her into the 
jeep, he raced to a South Korean hospi- 
tal. When they arrived the waif was dead. 
A doctor shrugged. “Malnutrition,” he 
said. 

Reflecting on the incident, Merchant 
Marine engineer Aloysius Eugene Fran- 
cis Patrick Mozier says: “I’ve knocked 
around the world for more than 30 years 
and I’ve seen a lot of suffering. But right 
then I felt I had to do something about 
he 

What he has done since then has 
earned the sandy-haired, 49-year-old 
sailor and ex-marine such nicknames as 
“the one-man Marshall Plan” and “Amer- 
ica’s global Johnny Appleseed.” But he 
values more the rich reward in gratitude 
—the thanks of thousands in the under- 
fed, out-of-the-way ports of the world. 

When he returned to his Los Angeles 
home after that Korean voyage, Mozier 
(“Patty” to his friends) withdrew $1,500 
in savings from his bank. With it he 
bought seeds: carrots, spinach, celery, 
tomatoes, turnips, lettuce—thousands of 
packages. He outlined his plan to his 
brand-new bride, who was enthusiastic. 


The Good Earth. “I was raised on 
a farm near Dowagiac, Mich. I knew the 
soil was good enough over there,” he says. 
“What those people needed was some- 
thing to plant.” 

Since then, on voyages from Moroc- 
co to Malaya, Patty Mozier has handed 
out more than 200,000 packages of vege- 
table seeds. Most were donated by private 
American citizens who heard of his cru- 
sade against hunger through local news- 
papers or radio. A former 4-H Club mem- 
ber himself, he has also started the first 
4-H Club in the Far East (in Singapore), 
has another established in Indonesia. 

When Patty sails now, his cabin is 
crammed with seed packages. Frequently 
news of his arrival precedes him; the 
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Johnny Appleseed goes to sea 
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dockside is usually crowded with natives 
eagerly waiting for his ship. Whenever 
possible he borrows transportation—jeep, 
oxcart or anything else available—to dis- 
tribute his seeds and planting advice to 
inland villagers. When unable to give 
them out personally, he leaves seeds with 
local missionaries and charitable organi- 
zations. 

Stroking a dented nose—memento 
of five years as Navy welterweight cham- 
pion—Mozier says: “I’ve noticed one 
thing. The Orientals, in particular, are a 
proud bunch. They don’t want a handout. 
But they'll take seeds because it helps 
them to help themselves.” 

Heads of state and high officials 
throughout Asia and North Africa have 
written him letters of thanks. In Suma- 
tra he was offered a live tiger (which he 
gave to a zoo), in Malaya, a live baby 
(which he refused) . 

Revisiting a port where he has previ- 
ously distributed seeds, Patty always gets 
a free, if largely vegetarian, meal from 
his own gardens. Only once has he de- 
clined the invitation: In Bali he pleaded 
illness when he learned the salad course 
would include such delicacies as large 


MOZIER. He plants seeds round the world, harvests friends for the U.S. 
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international 


ants, grasshoppers and cockroaches. 

Hoping to expand his program, 
Mozier says: “I'd like to get some of 
those kids the milk they need.” He be- 
lieves that he can get the shipping space 
if someone will donate the cattle. 


Ambassador. Patty believes his ac- 
tivities are as effective as high-level diplo- 
macy in fighting the spread of commu- 
nism. “If I don’t do anything else,” he 
says, “at least, I’m making friends for 
the United States. I like to think that ’m 
planting a green band around the world 
to help offset the Red band.” 

While he has offered sound advice 
on how to plant and cultivate his gifts 
of corn, tomatoes and cucumbers 
throughout the world, the seagoing John- 
ny Appleseed has been stumped only once 
on a question. That was when a tattered 
Indonesian patriarch tore open a prof- 
fered seed package, then calmly devoured 
the contents. When Patty explained that 
the seeds were supposed to be planted, 
the aging native replied: 

“But they won’t come up for several 


months. How do you know I'll be here 
then?” 
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Pin-Worms 


MAY BE 








A Family Affair! 


»> 
-_— 
“4 d Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
io tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one aut of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 


often spread rapidly through entire families. 


To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
pooves ingredient goes right to work— 

ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 

in-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . . . the small, 
€asy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S |&¥\for Pin. Worms 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would. like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


What pension do widows of U.S. 
Presidents receive from the Govern- 
ment? 

A. Congress customarily votes a 
Presidential widow a $5,000 yearly pen- 
sion. Present recipients are Edith Bolling 
Wilson and Grace C. Coolidge. The only 
other living widow of a President, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, doesn’t receive a pension, 
but is drawing a Government salary as 
a delegate to the United Nations. 


In the past Inauguration Day 
was March 4; now it is Jan. 20. 
When and why was this change 
made? 

A. The date was changed by the 
20th Amendment to the Constitution, ef- 
fective Feb. 6, 1933. President Roose- 
velt’s first term was cut short by 43 days 
by the change. 

The 20th Amendment shortened the 
four-month time lag between Election 
Day and inauguration of a new President 
and the much greater period (13 months 
unless a special session was convoked) 
between Election Day and the opening 
of a new Congress. Formerly, an old 
Congress, including members who had 
not been re-elected (“lame ducks”), was 
in session from the December following 
the election until the close of its term on 
March 4. The amendment moved the 
start of a new Congress from December 
of the inauguration year to Jan. 3. 


How many miles of streets are 
there in New York? 

A. The city’s 1952 official directory 
lists 5,964 miles. 


Why did Theodore Roosevelt 
bolt his party and run for President 
on the Bull Moose ticket in 1912? 

A. The Republican Convention had 
renominated William Howard Taft for 
President. Pro-Roosevelt delegates to the 
convention, members of a “Progressive” 
group who opposed Taft and supported 
former President Roosevelt for nomina- 
tion, then seceded, organized the Pro- 
gressive (“Bull Moose”) Party and nom- 


inated TR. 


What is the hottest temperature 
ever recorded in the world? What 
region has the highest average tem- 
perature? 

A. The highest shade temperature 
ever recorded was 136° F. at Azizia, 
Libya, North Africa on Sept. 13, 1922. 

Massawa, Eritrea (also in Africa), 
has the world’s highest mean annual tem- 
perature: 86° F. 
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Throw on fire or pour into your 
fuel tank! Works while you sleep! 
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Accept No Substitutes 
G. N. COUGHLAN CO., W. Orange, N.J. 
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POLORZONE PERMANENT ANTI-FREEZE 
, (Ethylene Glycol) U. S. Spec. 
Retails at $3.75 gal. 
YOUR PRICE, $2.75 GAL. 
(in 4-gel. cases) 
Save $1.00 per gal. 


WATTS CO. 416 WOODLAND, TOLEDO, 2, OHIO 


TWlonnoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some Church, 
Lodge,Club, School, ete.,in your town, youwill be inter- 

ested in this extremely modern No-Knee Interferenee, 
| Folding Pedestal Banquet Table. Write for Catalog 
and special discounts to institutions and organizations. 
The Monroe Company, 23 Church Street, Colfax, lowa. 
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“African Violets 
—all house plants 


BLOOM 


vigorously 
in amazing 


new WIK-FED | 
Self- watering FLOWER POT 


Just the right amount of water is fed slowly to 
roots by a wick woven of Fiberglas yarn. Better 
for plant than Nature’s gentle rain. 

WATERS PLANTS WHILE YOU ARE AWAY 
Leave them without worry. Large water supply 
in removable base lasts up to 2 weeks. Best re- 
sults if left dry for a few days when empty. 


LOVELY NEW PASTEL COLORS with contrasting 
Forest Green base. Pastel gray, chartreuse or 
coral; also red, yellow, green, ivory with glossy 
black base. Heavy-gauge Styron plastic. 


AID MAIL YOUR ORDER 
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PAID 
4+ 
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Box 810—Mundelein, Illinois 
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The Day After 


Although, when all is said and done, 

It’s absolutely unexpected, 

The sun will rise, the trains will run, 

Although your’ man was not elected. 
—Richard Armour 


We don’t know who'll win, either. 
You can put this column in the doubtful 
column. 

. . e 

Add signs of a hard winter—John L. 

Lewis’ bushier eyebrows. 
. . e 

People who mistrust political polls 
might consider that since 1948 political 
polls have mistrusted people. 

* . . 

Many times the bone of contention 
among nations is located just above the 
ears of their diplomats. 


_ Farouk 


Farouk, as a king, had a lot 

Of silver and gold and what not. 

But lean years, they came, 

And now it’s a shame; 

He’s down to his very last yot. 
—Addison Barker 


The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing says it costs no more to print a $10,- 
000 bill than it does a one—a trifle over 
a cent. What. kind of a Government have 
we that messes with ones and fives when 
it can stamp out ten-grands at the same 
price? 

7 e e 

Student body: Art model. 

e e e 

School teacher: One who takes a lot 
of live wires and sees that they are well 
grounded. 


Herbram for Pathfinder 


“By mid-November politics ought to be 
off the front pages, Maxwell. Have a 
miracle drug to announce.” 


ea 


= 


Charles Rodrigues for Pathfinder 
“It’s infuriating to have to express an 
opinion with just an X!” 


The week of November 9 will be 
Catch-Your-Breath Week, when the cam- 
paign tumult and shouting are over. 

° . ° 

One thing that has been overlooked 
in interplanetary travel is that maybe 
they have immigration laws, too. 

7 7 e 

Separation center: Reno. 

e - + 
Reno: Sue City. 
. o - 

Our Government used to be a system 
of checks and balances, but now it seems 
they’re interested only in the checks! 

° . + 

Final campaign address: 1600 Penn- 

sylvania Avenue. 
es e a 

If you want Uncle Sam to be a better 
partner in your business, don’t be the 
silent partner! 

. o ° 

One proof that women are superior 
in intelligence to men: Men buy bottles 
of hair restorer, women buy hair. 

e . _ 

Political baptism: Ducking the is- 

sues. 


Campaign contributors: Outcome 


taxes. 


Quips 


Military air experts now say there’s 
nothing new in the “guided drone.” Any 
strong-minded lady gardener with a hus- 
band of the relaxed type will agree.— 
Buffalo News. 

. . ° 

One thing about the Democrats. 
They are the party of peace and always 
provide a war so they can work for it.— 
Dallas Morning News. 

-_ . e 

After observing how John L. oper- 
ates, we know why his private taxes on 
coal are called royalty payments.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 
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Who owns Cya 


The people who own American Cyanamid Company are the kind of people 
you might know or meet—any where—as you go about your daily activities. 

For Cyanamid is owned by more than 33, 000 shareholders. They live in every 
state in the Union, and come from all walks of life... factory workers, 
business men and women, teachers, farmers, housewives, and others. 

The great majority of them are people such as yourself who have invested 

a part of their savings in the Company. Of these, more than half are women. 
The largest shareholder in the C Sompany holds less than 2 per cent of the 
Company’ s stock, and more than 28,500 shareholders hold less than 

200 shares each. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y, 

Yes, American Cyanamid Company is typically American in the broad 
base of its ow nership. It is typically American, too, in the diversity of its interests 
and in its practical application of chemical research to the solution of 
problems in everyday living. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


OHLER 


Kohler fixtures in new designs—the Cosmopolitan 
Bench Bath and Gramercy lavatory —offer modern, 


clean-cut design, years of satisfactory service. 

The bath is of non-flexing iron, cast for strength 
and rigidity that protect the lustrous Kohler enamel. 
A low front, bench rim, slope end and flat bottom 
make it safe and comfortable. The vitreous china 
lavatory is roomy, has integral soap dishes, conven- 


of your home 


ient shelf. Glass-hard surfaces insure easy cleaning. 
Chromium-plated fittings match the fixtures in 
style and quality. The Niedecken mixer simplifies 
control of water temperature for shower and bath. 
Choose fixtures bearing the Kohler mark of genu- 
ineness for bathroom, washroom, kitchen or laundry.- 
Consult your Kohler dealer. Write for booklet E-18. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873. 
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